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Executive  Summary 

This  report  contains  statistics  describing  the  composition  of  the  consumer 
population  served  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS).  It  is  primarily  a  July 
1 996  "snapshot"  of  all  clients  with  a  case  status  of  "open."  The  term  "consumers" 
includes  all  adult  and  child  clients.  As  used  in  this  report,  the  term  "children"  refers  to 
consumers  under  18  years  old.  "Consumers  in  placement"  represents  individuals  in 
substitute  care  whose  ages  range  from  0  to  23  years  old  (infants  to  young  adults). 

Basically,  this  report  describes  how  many  people  are  receiving  services  from 
DSS,  who  they  are  (age,  sex,  ethnicity,  language),  where  they  are,  and  how  they  came 
into  contact  with  DSS.  For  those  consumers  in  substitute  care,  information  is  given  on 
how  long  they  have  been  in  placement,  what  their  service  plan  goals  are,  and  how  they 
are  distributed  among  placement  locations  and  across  DSS  regions.  Although  the 
consumer  population  was  mostly  analyzed  at  a  statewide  level,  many  of  the  graphs  and 
tables  display  statistical  information  for  the  six  DSS  geographic  regions— West,  Central, 
Northeast,  Metro,  Southeast,  and  Boston. 

A  statistical  report  on  DSS  consumer  populations  has  been  issued  annually  since 
1987.  Each  report  includes  comparisons  of  the  current  year's  data  with  that  from  prior 
years.  The  scope  and  depth  of  the  study  is  limited  because  the  analysis  is  restricted  to  the 
data  available  on  the  Department  of  Social  Services'  database.  The  report  is  intended  to 
be  used  for  education,  resource  allocation,  and  monitoring  purposes. 

Principal  observations  from  the  analysis  are: 

Fiscal  Year  Trends 

Consumers  vs.  Children  with  Supported  Investigations:  Statistics  dating  back  to 
1983  indicate  an  association  between  annual  counts  of  consumers  in  the  caseload  and 
children  with  investigations  that  resulted  in  a  finding  of  maltreatment.  The  years  1983, 
1987,  and  1989  marked  the  start  of  clearly  defined  increases  in  consumers  (Fig.  1,  next 
page)  and  maltreated  children  (Fig.  2).  The  most  pronounced  growth  occurred  during 
1983-85  and  1989-91. 

In  1991,  the  number  of  consumers  receiving  services  and  the  number  of  children 
abused  or  neglected  reached  their  highest  levels  in  the  history  of  DSS  (Figs.  1  and  2). 
These  peak  numbers  were  the  culmination  of  four  years  of  growth.  This  growth  ended  in 
1992  as  the  number  of  consumers  being  served  by  DSS  decreased  11%.  During  this  same 
period,  there  was  a  12%  drop  in  children  with  supported  investigations.  From  1992  to 
1996,  the  number  of  consumers  has  been  relatively  stable.  Concomitantly,  the  number  of 
children  with  supported  investigations  has  fluctuated:  down  9%  from  FY'92-93,  up  14% 
from  FY'93-95,  and  down  3%  from  FY'95-96.  The  changes  in  children  with  supported 
investigations  from  1992  to  1996  had  little  effect  on  the  caseload.   Progress  supervisory 


reviews  (a  quarterly  review  of  all  cases  by  DSS  supervisors)  and  regular  ongoing 
assessments,  the  two  processes  for  evaluating  cases,  produced  enough  closures  to  balance 
case  openings. 
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Figure  1.  Consumers  and  Families  in  Caseload 
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Figure  2.  Children  with  Supported  Investigations  of  Maltreatment 
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NOTE:  See  Appendix  Tables  A1-A4  for  counts  used  in  Figures  1  through  4. 
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Consumers  in  Placement:1  As  with  total  consumers  and  maltreated  children,  the 
number  of  children  under  18  years  old  in  placement  increased  annually  from  1987  to 
1991  (Fig.  3).  The  growth  curve  flattened-out  in  1992,  then  rose  7%  over  1992-1995 
before  dropping  4%  in  1996.  Counts  of  young  adults  18  years  or  older  in  placement2 
fluctuated  between  700  and  900  from  1987  to  1993.  Their  numbers  dropped  to  the  600s 
in  1994-1996. 
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Figure  3.  Consumers  in  Placement 
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Child  maltreatment  is  the  major  factor  contributing  to  the  opening  of  cases.3 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  black,  77%  of  Hispanic,  and  67%  of  white  children  in 
placement  in  July  1 996  had  their  cases  opened  because  of  maltreatment.  The  leveling-off 
of  the  placement  population  in  1992  (Fig.  3)  coincided  with  a  12%  drop  in  children  with 
supported  investigations  (Fig.  2).  There  was  a  modest  increase  (2%)  in  the  placement 
population  in  1993  despite  a  9%  drop  in  children  with  supported  investigations.  The  loss 
in  children  entering  placement  via  a  supported  investigation  was  offset  by  a  gain  in 
children  entering  by  way  of  a  CHINS  referral.  From  1993  to  1995,  children  in  placement 
rose  4%  while  children  with  supported  investigations  climbed  14%.  Counts  of  children 
in  placement  and  children  with  supported  investigations  dropped  4%  and  3%, 
respectively,  from  1995  to  1996. 


1  Defined  as  consumers  in  the  care/custody  of  DSS  who  are  placed  in  a  relative's  home,  unrelated  foster 
home,  pre-adoptive  home,  community  residence,  supervised  independent  living  arrangement,  emergency 
shelter,  or  institution. 

2  Young  adults  1 8  years  or  older  are  either  being  transitioned  to  the  Departments  of  Mental  Health  or 
Mental  Retardation  or  are  being  supported  until  graduation  from  a  full-time  school  or  vocational  training 
program  (through  age  23  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree). 

3  Cases  are  opened  because  of  supported  child  maltreatment  reports,  CHINS  (Child  In  Need  of  Services) 
referrals,  voluntary  requests  for  services,  and  other  reasons  such  as  a  court  order  to  provide  services  or  a 
request  on  behalf  of  a  consumer  by  another  agency. 
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Consumers  in  Foster  and  Community  Residential  Care:  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  placement  population  after  its  rapid  rise  during  1987-1991  (Figs.  3  and  4). 
The  modest  growth  that  occurred  in  1992-1993  and  1993-1994  (3%  each  year)  was  due  to 
gains  in  the  numbers  of  consumers  in  unrelated  foster  and  pre-adoptive  homes.  From 
1994  to  1996,  the  population  of  consumers  in  unrelated  foster  homes  dropped  5%.  FY'96 
marked  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  consumers 
placed  with  relatives  (Fig.  4).  In  contrast  to  consumers  placed  with  relatives  and 
unrelated  foster  parents,  the  number  of  consumers  placed  in  community  residences4  has 
been  fairly  stable  over  the  years,  especially  from  1988  to  1996  (Fig.  4). 


Figure  4.  Consumers  in  Foster  and  Community  Residential  Care 
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From  1989  to  1991,  the  fastest  growing  age  group  in  placement  was  children 
under  six  years  old.  With  the  stabilization  of  the  placement  population  in  1992,  there  was 
little  change  in  the  number  of  children  in  each  age  group.  From  1992  to  1995,  the 
younger  age  groups  fluctuated  up  and  down  by  2-6%  while  the  adolescent  group 
increased  7%.  The  only  significant  1995-1996  change  in  the  placement  population  was  a 
decline  of  14%  in  children  less  than  6  years  old.  The  reduction  in  0-5  year  olds  occurred 
in  all  regions:  Boston  (-21%),  Metro  (-14%),  West  (-11%),  Central  (-10%),  Northeast 
(-10%o),  and  Southeast  (-7%).  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  adolescents  were  the  major 
age  group  in  all  regions.  Boston  no  longer  had  more  0-5  year  olds  than  adolescents  in 
placement. 


4  Examples  are  group  homes,  group  care  facilities,  residential  schools,  diagnostic  centers,  and  staff  secure 
facilities. 
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Consumers  Who  Entered  and  Left  Placement  during  FY'96 

In  FY'96,  8,159  individuals  entered  substitute  care.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  these 
consumers  were  first-time  entrants  while  33%  were  re-entrants. 

First-time  entrants  were  more  likely  than  re-entrants  to  be  the  youngest  children  (0-2 
years  old)  and  to  have  been  placed  in  unrelated  foster  homes.  Re-entrants  were 
somewhat  more  likely  than  first-time  entrants  to  be  adolescents  and  community 
residence  placements. 

In  FY'96,  8,959  consumers  left  substitute  care.  Fifty-one  percent  of  these  consumers 
were  reunited  with  their  families.  Another  13  %  (1,124)  were  adopted. 

Over  half  (55%)  of  the  consumers  left  placement  within  one  year.  Most  consumers 
leave  placement  quickly,  a  small  portion  leave  between  1-2  years  (18%),  and  a  larger 
group  (27%)  leave  after  two  or  more  years. 

The  reason  for  leaving  placement  (service  plan  goal)  had  an  influence  on  the  length  of 
stay.  Of  the  consumers  who  returned  home,  only  10%  had  been  in  placement  for 
more  than  two  years.  In  contrast,  84%  of  the  consumers  who  were  adopted  had  been 
in  care  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  type  of  initial  contact  (intake  reason)  also  affected  length  of  stay  in  placement. 
An  analysis  of  length  of  stay  by  intake  reason  of  consumers  who  left  placement  in 
FY'96  showed  that  only  8%  of  the  CHINS  referrals  left  placement  after  more  than 
two  years  while  27%  of  the  voluntary  requests  and  31%  of  the  children  who  entered 
via  a  supported  maltreatment  report  had  a  length  of  stay  greater  than  two  years. 

Several  factors  can  be  linked  to  the  longer  length  of  stay  for  black  consumers  who  left 
placement:  the  Boston  Region,  which  served  52%  of  all  black  consumers  in 
placement,  had  the  longest  length  of  stay  among  DSS  regions;  black  consumers  were 
more  likely  to  be  placed  with  relatives,  a  placement  location  where  consumers  tend  to 
stay  for  a  longer  period  of  time;  and  Boston  compared  to  the  other  regions  typically 
achieves  the  highest  number  of  adoptions  and  guardianships,  service  plan  goals  that 
take  the  longest  time  to  realize. 

Hispanic  consumers  had  a  shorter  length  of  stay  than  white  and  black  consumers  due 
to  the  large  proportion  who  returned  home  in  one  year  or  less. 
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Length  of  stay  in  placement  as  measured  by  a  "point-in-time  snapshot"  is  biased 
because  consumers  in  continuous  long-term  placement  are  over-represented  in 
"snapshot"  counts  and  many  others  who  enter  and  leave  placement  quickly  are  not 
counted  at  all.  The  length  of  stay  of  consumers  who  left  placement  during  a  specified 
period  captures  all  short-term  placements  as  well  as  long-term  placements.  Forty-one 
percent  of  consumers  who  left  placement  in  FY' 96  spent  6  months  or  less  in 
substitute  care.  A  "snapshot"  of  consumers  in  placement  as  of  July  1996  showed  only 
22%  had  been  in  care  for  6  months  or  less. 

Median5  time  in  placement  is  another  way  of  demonstrating  the  difference  in  length  of 
stay  between  consumers  who  left  care  and  those  residing  in  care  (snapshot):  0.8  years 
(approximately  10  months)  for  consumers  who  left  care  vs.  1.4  years  for  consumers 
remaining  in  care. 


Characteristics  of  the  Consumer  Population 

July  1996 

All  Consumers 

In  July  1996  there  were  20,994  open  cases  (families)  with  DSS,  including  12,463 
children  (less  than  18  years  old)  placed  out-of-home.  There  were  72,423  consumers  in 
these  20,994  cases. 

Of  the  72,423  consumers,  55%  were  female  and  59%  were  children.  Although  the 
proportions  of  male  and  female  children  were  equal,  female  adults  outnumbered  males  by 
about  2  to  1 . 

White  consumers  predominated  in  all  DSS  Regions  except  Boston.  Minorities  accounted 
for  76%  of  all  consumers  in  Boston.  Black  consumers  were  the  largest  minority  group  in 
Boston.  Hispanics  were  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  West,  Northeast,  and  Central. 

The  proportion  of  consumers  with  a  preferred  language  other  than  English  ranged  from 
6%  in  the  Southeastern  Region  to  18%  in  the  Northeast.  Spanish  was  the  major  language 
other  than  English  in  all  DSS  regions. 

The  Southeastern  Region  provided  services  to  20%  of  the  statewide  consumer  population. 
Proportions  for  the  remaining  regions  were:  19%  Boston,  17%  West,  17%  Northeast, 
14%  Metro,  and  12%  Central. 


5  Half  of  the  consumers  were  in  placement  for  a  time  period  less  than  the  median  and  half  were  in 
placement  for  a  longer  period. 
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Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  Boston  caseload  were   single  mothers 
compared  to  63-69%  in  the  other  regions. 
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All  Consumers  in  Placement 

There  were  13,046  consumers6  in  placement  statewide:  20%  in  Boston,  19%  in  the  West, 
18%)  in  the  Southeast,  16%  in  the  Northeast,  11%  in  Metro,  and  11%  in  Central.  An 
additional  4%  were  in  placements  serviced  by  contracted  adoption  agencies. 

The  13,046  consumers  in  placement  represented  18%  of  all  consumers  receiving  services. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  these  consumers  had  been  in  continuous  placement  for  more  than 
2  years,  24%  for  1-2  years,  and  38%)  for  1  year  or  less. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  13,046  consumers  had  not  left  their  initial  placement  location, 
23%>  had  changed  placement  locations  once,  and  34%>  had  changed  two  or  more  times 
during  their  continuous  time  in  placement. 


Children  Less  than  18  Years  Old  in  Placement 

From  1995  to  1996,  the  number  of  children  (consumers  under  1 8  years  old)  in  placement 
declined  5%>  to  12,463.  This  was  the  first  annual  decrease  in  the  substitute-care 
population  in  the  past  12  years. 

Children  in  placement  as  a  proportion  of  all  children  receiving  services,  has  been  stable 
since  1992  (29-30%))  after  slowly  rising  from  21%  in  1984. 

In  1996,  median  age  of  children  in  placement  was  9.7  years  and  the  median  time  in 
continuous  care  was  1.4  years.  For  comparison,  the  1993  median  age  was  9.3  years  and 
the  median  length  of  stay  was  1 .6  years. 

Annual  changes  in  the  placement  population  by  race/ethnicity  were:  white  (-5%>),  black 
(-10%)),  Hispanic  (+2%),  and  other  minority  (-2%>).  The  composition  of  the  minority 
population  in  placement  has  been  gradually  changing  over  the  past  four  years.  During 
this  period,  the  number  of  black  children  has  been  slowly  declining  while  the  number  of 
Hispanic  children  (and  other  minority  children  until  this  year)  has  been  increasing. 


6  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  consumers  in  placement  are  children  under  1 8  years  old.  The  remaining 
consumers  are  young  adults  18  years  and  older  who  are:  (1)  766  (special  education)  eligible  and  are  being 
transitioned  to  the  Departments  of  Mental  Health  (DMH)  and  Mental  Retardation  (DMR);  (2)  enrolled  in  a 
full-time  school  (high  school,  GED  program,  vocational  training,  college)  and  are  being  transitioned  to 
independent  living;  and  (3)  eligible  for  the  unaccompanied-refugee-minor  program  and  are  being 
transitioned  to  independent  living. 
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Black  children  accounted  for  23%  of  children  in  placement  and  18%  of  children  not  in 
placement.  The  difference  between  the  proportions  of  black  children  in  placement  and 
not  in  placement  has  been  decreasing  gradually  since  1992  (28%  in  placement  and  17% 
not  in  placement). 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  children  in  placement  were  in  foster  homes7  (unrelated,  related, 
and  pre-adoptive)  and  14%  in  community  residences.  The  remaining  children  were  in 
shelters,  hospitals,  and  other  low  frequency  locations. 

Community  residential  care  was  the  only  type  of  placement  to  show  an  increase  in 
children  from  last  year  (25%).  The  foster  care  population  dropped  7%  (-6%  in  unrelated, 
-6%  in  pre-adoptive,  and  -10%  in  related  homes). 

Forty  percent  of  the  children  in  placement  were  adolescents  (12  to  17  years  old);  52%  of 
these  adolescents  were  female.  The  proportion  of  adolescents  in  placement  has  declined 
from  53%  in  1985  to  a  stable  level  of  38-39%  in  1990-95. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  children  not  in  placement  were  adolescents. 

Statewide,  continuous  time  (median)  in  placement  for  all  foster  children8  (snapshot)  was 
1 .5  years.  Continuous  time  in  placement  was  longer  for  foster  children  with  relatives  (1.5 
years)  than  for  foster  children  with  unrelated  foster  parents  (1.2  years).  Pre-adoptive 
children  had  been  in  placement  for  the  longest  time  (3.2  years).  The  longer  length  of  stay 
for  children  placed  with  relatives  has  a  greater  impact  on  black  children.  Compared  to 
white  and  Hispanic  children,  black  children  are  more  likely  to  be  placed  with  relatives. 

The  median  age  of  children  in  foster  care  (snapshot)  ranged  from  7.5  years  in  the 
Northeast  to  8.6  years  in  the  West.  Continuous  time  (median)  spent  in  placement  was 
lowest  for  foster  children  in  the  Southeastern  Region  (1.1  years)  and  highest  in  the 
Boston,  Western,  and  Northeastern  Regions  (1.5  years). 


7  Foster  care  is  a  specific  type  of  placement  that  includes  children  living  out-of-home  with  relatives  or 
unrelated  foster  parents.  Children  in  pre-adoptive  homes  are  also  considered  to  be  in  foster  care;  however, 
except  where  noted,  their  numbers  are  treated  separately  in  this  report. 

8  Includes  children  placed  with  relatives,  unrelated  foster  parents,  and  pre-adoptive  parents. 
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Significant  Changes  in  the  Consumer  Profile:  1987  vs.  1996 


All  Consumers 

•  Ten  percent  more  consumers  were  receiving  services  from  DSS  in  1996  compared  to 
1987.  This  gain  occurred  primarily  among  the  minority  populations  being  served.  There 
was  substantial  growth  in  the  Hispanic  (+105%)  and  black  (+35%)  consumer  groups. 
Minority  consumers  accounted  for  46%  of  all  consumers  in  1996  compared  to  32%  in 
1987. 

•  Although  their  numbers  are  relatively  small  the  following  minority  groups  increased 
considerably:  Cape  Verdeans  +50%,  Cambodians  +377%,  and  Vietnamese  +213%  (see 
list  on  page  38). 
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There  were  only  83  Laotians  receiving  services  in  1996;  however,  this  group  is  246% 
larger  than  in  1987. 


•  Portuguese   and   Asian/Pacific   Islander9   were   the   only   client   groups   to    show   an 
appreciable  decline,  -24%  and  -37%,  respectively. 

•  Spanish-speaking  consumers  increased  67%  to  6, 1 2 1 . 

•  Haitian-speaking  consumers  increased  93 %  to  338. 
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Consumers  in  placement  (includes  children  under  1 8  years  old  and  young  adults  1 8  and 
older)  increased  46%  to  13,046  (from  1987  to  1996). 

The  proportion  of  consumers  in  placement  for  two  or  more  years  grew  from  34%  to  38%. 


Children  under  18  Years  Old  in  Placement 

•  Although  there  were  29%  more  adolescents  in  placement  in  1996  compared  to  1987,  the 
proportion  of  adolescents  dropped  from  48%  to  40%.  During  this  period,  the  proportion 
of  children  under  six  years  old  in  placement  rose  from  22%  to  30%. 

•  The  increase  in  minority  consumers  in  the  total  caseload  was  reflected  in  the  placement 
population.  The  proportion  of  minority  children  less  than  18  years  old  grew  from  36%  to 
49%.  The  1987  proportions  of  Hispanic  and  black  children  in  care  were  8%  and  21%, 
respectively,  compared  to  19%  and  23%  in  1996. 


Does  not  include  people  from  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 
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• 


Median  age  of  children' in  placement  dropped  from  10.7  to  9.7  years  old  while  continuous 
time  spent  in  care  went  from  1 .3  to  1 .4  years. 

Compared  to  1987,  children  in  placement  in  1996  were  less  likely  to  have  case  opening 
via  a  voluntary  request.  The  proportion  of  children  in  care  with  a  voluntary  case  opening 
declined  from  28%  to  1 1%  while  children  with  a  case  opening  by  way  of  a  supported 
maltreatment  report  rose  from  59%  to  72%.  CHINS  intakes  went  from  5%  to  8%. 

In  1996,  the  proportion  of  Hispanic  children  with  a  goal  of  adoption  was  1 1%  higher  than 
in  1989.  The  proportion  of  black  children  was  3%  lower  and  the  proportion  of  white 
children  was  7%  lower. 

Children  under  six  years  old  represented  46%  of  children  with  a  goal  of  adoption  in  1990 
and  1996.  The  proportion  of  6-11  year  olds  rose  from  41%  in  1990  to  45%  in  1996. 
Adolescents  with  a  goal  of  adoption  went  from  13%  in  1990  to  9%  in  1996. 

The  number  of  children  less  than  1 8  years  old,  who  were  not  in  placement,  increased  2% 
from  1987  to  1996.  The  race  and  reason  for  case  opening  (initial  contact)  changes  noted 
above  for  children  in  placement  also  applied  to  children  not  in  placement.  However, 
there  was  a  difference  in  how  the  age-group  distribution  changed  from  1987  to  1996.  For 
children  not  in  placement,  the  proportion  of  0-5  year  olds  increased  (6%)  while  6-11  year 
olds  (-4%)  and  adolescents  (-1%)  decreased. 
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NOTES 


1 .  Statistics  presented  in  this  report  were  compiled  from  data  on  ASSIST  (Area-based  Social 
Services  Information  System  Technology)  extract  tapes  created  on  July  20,  1996  and 
January  18,  1997. 

2.  As  used  in  this  report,  the  term  "consumers"  includes  all  adult  and  child  clients  receiving 
services  from  DSS.  "Children"  refers  to  DSS  consumers  who  are  under  18  years  old. 
"Consumers  in  placement"  represents  individuals  in  substitute  care  whose  ages  range 
from  0  to  23  years  old  (infants  to  young  adults). 

3.  Foster  care  is  a  specific  type  of  placement  that  includes  children  placed  with  relatives  as 
well  as  unrelated  foster  parents.  Children  in  pre-adoptive  homes  are  also  considered  to  be 
in  foster  care;  however,  except  where  noted,  their  numbers  are  treated  separately  in  this 
report.  Other  types  of  placement  are:  community  residence,  supervised  independent 
living,  emergency  shelter,  and  institution. 

4.  Continuous  time  in  placement  (snapshot)  is  defined  as  the  time  from  the  child's  most 
recent  placement  entry  to  the  run-date  of  July  20,  1996.  In  annual  demographic  reports 
prior  to  July  1994,  we  used  the  time  (non-continuous)  from  the  child's  first  placement 
entry  to  the  run-date.  Consequently,  length  of  stay  in  placement,  as  presently  used,  is 
shorter  than  in  reports  dated  July  1993  and  earlier. 

5.  The  terms  "length  of  stay"  (LOS)  and  "continuous  time  in  placement/care"  are  used 
interchangeably  in  this  report. 
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CONSUMER  PROFILE  AS  OF  JULY  1996 

An  analysis  of  all  open  cases  in  July  1996  showed  that  72,423  individuals  were 
receiving  services—  a  decrease  of  1%  from  1995.  The  consumer  population  has  been 
stable  from  1992  to  1996.  Before  1992,  the  consumer  population  had  been  growing 
annually  from  a  low  of  66,087  in  July  1987  to  a  high  of  82,993  in  1991. 

Compared  to  last  year,  there  was  a  4%  decrease  in  the  placement  (substitute  care) 
population  (13,591  to  13,046).  From  1992  to  1994,  the  number  of  consumers  in 
placement  increased  2%  annually.  There  was  hardly  any  change  in  the  placement 
population  from  1994  (13,574)  to  1995  (13,591).  This  slow  growth  followed  a  period  of 
rapid  increase  where  the  placement  population  went  from  8,940  in  July  1987  to  13,212  in 
1991. 

Sex  and  Age  of  Consumers 

The  consumer  population  included  42,406  (59%)  children  less  than  18  years  old  and 
29,996  (41%)  adults  18  years  or  older.  Fifty-five  percent  of  all  consumers  were  identified 
as  female  and  45%  as  male.  Thirty-five  percent  of  all  children  were  adolescents  (12  to  17 
years  old).  (Fig.  5) 
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Figure  5.  Sex  and  Age  of  Consumers 
July  1996 
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The  number  of  female  children  in  the  DSS  caseload  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  male  children.  In  contrast,  the  ratio  of  female  to  male  adults  was  almost  2:1. 
(Fig.  5) 
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Figure  6.  Age  of  Consumers  by  DSS  Region 
July  1996 
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•  The  Southeastern  Region  provided  services  to  20%  of  the  statewide  consumer  population. 
Proportions  for  the  remaining  regions  were:  19%  Boston,  17%  West,  17%  Northeast, 
14%  Metro,  and  12%  Central  (Fig.  6).  Central  Office  accounted  for  1%  (mostly  adoption 
cases). 


Statewide,  children  accounted  for  59%  of  the  consumers  receiving  services  (Fig.  6  and 
next  table).  Among  DSS  regions,  the  percentage  of  children  ranged  from  55%  in  the 
Metro  Region  to  60%  in  both  the  West  and  Boston.  A  higher  percentage  indicates  more 
single-parent  families  in  the  caseload  or  more  children  per  family  (see  next  table). 


Compared  to  the  other  regions,  the  Western  and  Northeastern  Regions  had  a  higher 
number  of  children  per  family  (also  note  the  lower  proportion  of  one-child  families  in  the 
following  table).  Boston  had  a  higher  proportion  of  single  mothers. 


INDICATORS 

W 
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B 

STATE 
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47% 
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41% 

44% 

42% 

%  of  Single  Mothers13 

68% 

69% 

69% 

63% 

65% 

79% 

69% 

Race  and  Ethnicity  of  Consumers 

•     White14   consumers  predominated  in  all  regions  of  the   state  except  Boston  where 
minorities  accounted  for  76%  of  all  consumers.  (Fig.  7A) 


Figure  7A.  Race/Ethnicity  of  Consumers  by  DSS  Region 
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10  Individuals  under  1 8  years  old 

11  Includes  only  those  children  who  have  an  open  case  status. 

12  See  footnotes  #10  and  #1 1 

13  The  number  of  single  mothers  (never  married,  separated,  divorced,  widowed)  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  mothers.  Mothers  with  an  unspecified  marital  status  are  excluded  from  the  calculation. 

14  White  includes  Portuguese. 


•  Black"  consumers  were  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  Boston  Region~50%  of  all 
consumers.  (Figs.  7A  and  7B) 

•  Hispanics  were  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  Western  (26%  of  all  consumers). 
Northeastern  (25%),  and  Central  (22%)  Regions  (Figs.  7A  and  7B) 

•  The  number  of  Asian  consumers  was  small,  but  most  evident  in  the  Northeast  and 
Boston.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  presence  of  Cambodians  in  the  Northeast,  and 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  Cambodians  in  Boston.  (Fig.  7B) 


Figure  7B.  Race/Ethnicity  of  Minority  Consumers  by  DSS  Region 
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Preferred  Language  of  Consumers 

The  proportion  of  consumers  with  a  preferred  language  other  than  English  ranged  from 
6%  in  the  Southeast  to  18%  in  the  Northeast.  (Fig.  8A)  Spanish  was  the  major  language 
other  than  English  in  all  DSS  regions  (Fig.  8B). 


15  Black  includes  Cape  Verdeans. 


Other  preferred  languages  used  by  significant  numbers  of  consumers  were:  Khmer 
(Cambodian)  in  the  Northeast  and  Boston,  Portuguese  in  the  Southeast  and  Metro, 
Haitian  Creole  in  Metro  and  Boston,  Cape  Verdean  Creole  in  the  Southeast  and  Boston, 
and  Vietnamese  in  Boston  (Fig.  8B).  Although  their  numbers  are  relatively  small,  the 
following  ethnic  groups  are  becoming  more  noticeable:  Khmer-speaking  consumers  in 
the  Southeast  and  Laotian-speaking  consumers  in  the  Northeast. 
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Figure  8B.  Non-English  Preferred  Languages  by  DSS  Region 

July  1996 
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Characteristics  of  Consumers  in  Placement 

There  were  13,046  consumers  in  placement  statewide:  20%  in  the  Boston  Region,  19%  in 
the  West.  1 8%  in  the  Southeast,  16%  in  the  Northeast,  1 1%  in  Metro,  and  1 1%  in  Central. 
An  additional  4%  were  in  placements  serviced  by  contracted  adoption  agencies. 

Consumers  in  placement  amounted  to  1 8%  of  the  statewide  caseload.  Regionally,  the 
placement  population  as  a  proportion  of  the  caseload  ranged  from  14%  in  Metro  to  20% 
in  the  West.  The  proportions  of  consumers  in  placement  in  the  other  regions  were:  19% 
Boston,  17%  Northeast,  17%  Central,  and  16%  Southeast. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  all  consumers  in  placement  on  July  20,  1996  had  been  in 
continuous16  placement  for  1  year  or  less,  24%  for  1-2  years,  23%>  for  2-4  years,  and  16% 
for  more  than  4  years  (Fig.  9A). 

In  Fig.  9B,  a  "snapshot"  of  consumers  in  substitute  care  on  July  20,  1996  showed  that 
adolescents  were  more  likely  to  have  been  in  care  for  less  than  6  months,  0-5  year  olds 
for  less  than  6  months  or  between  2  to  4  years,  6-1 1  year  olds  for  more  than  2  years,  and 
young  adults  for  more  than  2  years. 
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Figure  9A.  Age  Group  by  Continuous  Time  in  Placement 
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12-17 

1,408 

861                  611             410               821 

817 

41 

4,969 

18-23 

23 

43                    37               47                160 

262 

3 

575 

Unavailable 

0 

1                      0                  0                    1 

6 

0 

8 

Total 

2,871 

2,056               1,752          1,316             2,966 

2,031 

54 

13,046 

16  Continuous  time  in  care  is  defined  as  the  time  from  the  child's  most  recent  placement  entry  to  the  run- 
date  of  July  20,  1996. 


Figure  9B.  Continuous  Time  in  Placement  by  Age  Group 
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18  Years  or  Older 
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NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 


A  consumer  may  have  been  in  one  or  more  placement  locations  during  this  continuous 
time  in  placement.  Forty-two  percent  of  the  13,046  consumers  had  not  left  their  initial 
placement  location,  23%  had  changed  locations  once,  and  34%  had  changed  locations 
two  or  more  times. 


PLACEMENT  DYNAMICS 

Consumers  Who  Entered  Placement  during  FY'96 

In  FY'96,  8,159  individuals  entered  substitute  care.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  these 
consumers  were  first-time  entrants  while  33%  were  re-entrants  (Table  1).  The  re-entrants 
were  comprised  of  consumers  who  had  been  in  placement  one  or  more  times  prior  to 
FY'96.  These  statistics  are  based  on  an  individual's  first  entry  to  placement  in  FY'96; 
subsequent  entries  in  FY'96  were  not  considered. 

•  Thirty-six  percent  of  new  entrants  to  care  were  less  than  six  years  old;  another  43%  were 
adolescents  (Table  1).  Fifty-three  percent  were  white,  19%  were  black,  and  19%  were 
Hispanic.  Most  first-time  entrants  were  placed  in  unrelated  foster  homes  (77%).  Child 
maltreatment  was  the  primary  reason  (65%)  why  their  cases  were  opened. 


Table  1.  Consumers  Who  Entered  Placement  in  FY'96 


First  Time  Entrants 


Re-Entrants 


Characteristics 


Race:        White  (1) 
Black  (2) 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Other 
Unspecified 

Age:         0-2  yrs 
3-5yrs 
6 -11  yrs 
12 -17  yrs 
18 -23  yrs 
Unspecified 

Location:  w/Relative 

Unrelated  Foster  Home 
Pre-adoptive  Home 
Community  Residence 
Independent  Living 
Other  (3) 

Intake:     Maltreatment  Report 
CHINS  Referral 
Voluntary  Request 
Other 


2,895 

53% 

1,060 

19% 

1,050 

19% 

101 

2% 

190 

3% 

170 

3% 

100% 

1,259 

23% 

727 

13% 

1,102 

20% 

2,340 

43% 

10 

* 

28 

1% 

100% 

624 

11% 

4,195 

77% 

28 

1% 

438 

8% 

13 

* 

168 

3% 

100% 

3,552 

65% 

937 

17% 

630 

12% 

347 

6% 

100% 


1,456 

54% 

591 

22% 

477 

18% 

28 

1% 

80 

3% 

61 

2% 

100% 

164 

6% 

327 

12% 

597 

22% 

1,558 

58% 

47 

2% 

0 

* 

100% 

343 

13% 

1,827 

68% 

50 

2% 

364 

14% 

35 

1% 

74 

3% 

100% 

1,633 

61% 

476 

18% 

416 

15% 

168 

6% 

100% 


TOTALS 


5,466     67% 


2,693      33% 


(1)  Includes  Portuguese 

(2)  Includes  Cape  Verdeans 


(3)  Includes  institutions  and  emergency  shelters. 
*  =  Less  than  1%  after  rounding-off. 


• 


First-time  entrants  were  more  likely  than  re-entrants  to  be  the  youngest  children  (0-2 
years  old)  and  to  have  been  placed  in  unrelated  foster  homes.  Re-entrants  were  somewhat 
more  likely  than  first-time  entrants  to  be  adolescents  and  community  residence 
placements  (Table  1 ). 


Consumers  Who  Left  Placement  during  FY'96 

In  FY'96,  8,959  individuals  left  substitute  care  (Table  2  on  next  page).  The 
statistics  generated  for  these  consumers  are  based  on  their  first  exit  from  placement  in 
FY'96.  Subsequent  exits  from  care  in  FY'96  were  not  examined.  Fifty-three  percent  of 
the  consumers  who  left  care  were  white,  45%  were  adolescents,  62%  were  in  unrelated 
foster  homes,  and  63%  were  maltreatment  cases  (Table  2). 

Over  half  (55%)  of  the  consumers  left  placement  within  one  year  (Table  2).  Most 
consumers  leave  placement  quickly,  a  small  proportion  leave  between  1-2  years  (18%), 
and  a  larger  group  (27%)  leave  after  two  or  more  years.  The  long-term  placements 
represent  cases  with  more  difficult  outcomes  to  achieve  (adoption  and  guardianship) 
(table  at  bottom  of  page  11). 

The  reason  a  consumer  left  placement  had  an  influence  on  his/her  length  of  stay.  Of  the 
consumers  who  returned  home,  only  10%  had  a  length  of  stay  greater  than  two  years.  In 
contrast,  84%  of  adopted  consumers  had  a  placement  stay  of  more  than  two  years. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  consumers  who  left  placement  were  reunited  with  their  families. 
Another  13%  (1,124  children)  were  adopted.  The  remaining  consumers  left  placement 
by:  guardianship  (7%),  turning  18  years  old  (4%),  or  various  other  ways  (26%).17  Of 
those  consumers  who  left  placement  in  unspecified  ways,  55%  had  a  service  plan  goal  of 
reunify /stabilize/strengthen  family.  Another  13%  had  a  goal  of  living  independently. 


17  Some  of  these  children  may  have  returned  home.  Others  may  have  entered  long-term  institutions, 
temporary  respite  care,  or  left  placement  to  live  with  relatives/extended  family.  Discharge  from  custody 
(18  years  or  older)  and  emancipated  minor  are  other  possible  outcomes. 
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Table  2.  Consumers  Who  Left  Placement  in  FT96 


Left  Placement 

:  in  FY'96 

Characteristics 

No. 

% 

Race:        White 

4,767 

53% 

Black 

2,012 

22% 

Hispanic 

1,521 

17% 

Asian 

140 

2% 

Other 

295 

3% 

Unspecified 

224 

3% 
100% 

Age:         0  -  2  yrs 

1,046 

12% 

3-5yrs 

1,274 

14% 

6 -11  yrs 

1,988 

22% 

12 -17  yrs 

4,022 

45% 

18 -23  yrs 

599 

7% 

Unspecified 

30 

* 

100% 

Location:  w/Relative 

1,429 

16% 

Unrelated  Foster  Home 

5,530 

62% 

Pre-adoptive  Home 

624 

7% 

Community  Residence 

940 

10% 

Independent  Living 

191 

2% 

Other (1) 

245 

3% 
100% 

Intake:    Maltreatment  Report 

5,600 

63% 

CHINS  Referral 

1,462 

16% 

Voluntary  Request 

1,242 

14% 

Other 

584 

7% 

Unavailable 

71 

1% 
100% 

Continuous  Time  in  Placement: 

0  -  .5  yr 

3,666 

41% 

>  .5  - 1  yr 

1,294 

14% 

>1  -1.5  yrs 

956 

11% 

>  1.5  -2  yrs 

651 

7% 

>  2 -4 yrs 

1,346 

15% 

>4yrs 

1,046 

12% 
100% 

TOTAL 

8,959 

(1)  =  Includes  institutions  and  emergency  shelters 


Less  than  1%  after  rounding-off. 


Consumers  who  entered  the  DSS  system  via  CHESTS  (Children  in  Need  of  Services) 
referrals  spent  less  time  in  placement  than  individuals  who  entered  by  way  of  a  supported 
report  of  child  maltreatment.  If  one  examines  the  length  of  stay  of  consumers  who  left 
placement:  8%  of  the  CHINS  referrals,  27%  of  the  voluntaries,  and  31%  of  the  maltreated 
children  had  been  in  placement  for  more  than  2  years  (Table  3). 
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Table  3.  Consumers  Who  Left  Placement  in  FY'96:  Reason  Entered  Care  and  Continuous  Time  in  Placement 


Continuous  Time 

in  Placement  (yt 

'S) 

0 

■  1 

>1  - 

2 

>2 

Total 

Intake  Reason 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.       % 

Supported  Maltreatment 

Report 

2,778 

50% 

1,078 

19% 

1,744 

31% 

5,600      63% 

CHINS  Referral 

1,140 

78% 

208 

14% 

114 

8% 

1,462      16% 

Voluntary  Request 

685 

55% 

221 

18% 

336 

27% 

1,242      14% 

Other 

289 

49% 

100 

17% 

195 

33% 

584         7% 

Unavailable  (') 

68 

96% 

... 

... 

3 

4% 

71         1% 

Total 

4,960 

55% 

1,607 

18% 

2,392 

27% 

8,959     100% 

(*)  Unavailable:  Children  placed  in  substitute  care  while  an  investigation  was  conducted. 


In  the  following  two  statewide  tables,  median  length  of  stay  is  examined  relative 
to  race/ethnicity,  DSS  Region,  and  reason  left  placement.  As  previously  noted,  a 
consumer's  service  plan  goal  affects  length  of  stay  in  placement.  Adopted  consumers 
spent  the  longest  time  in  placement  and  consumers  returned  home  spent  the  shortest  time 
in  care  (3.6  years  vs.  less  than  5  months  in  table  below).  However,  regardless  of  the  goal, 
black  consumers  were  in  placement  longer  than  other  race/ethnic  groups  (table  below). 

Length  of  stay  in  Boston  was  greater  than  in  all  other  regions  (highest  for  black 
children,  see  first  table  on  next  page).  The  longer  length  of  stay  for  white  children  in 
Boston  did  not  have  much  impact  on  the  statewide  length  of  stay  because  relatively  few 
white  children  were  in  placement  in  the  Boston  Region. 


STATEWIDE 

CONSUMERS  WHO  LEFT  PLACEMENT 
MEDIAN  TIME  IN  CONTINUOUS  PLACEMENT  (YRS) 


REASON  LEFT 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

PLACEMENT 

BLACK 

WHITE 

HISPANIC 

OTHER/UNK 

TOTAL 

RETURN  HOME 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4  (4.8  mos) 

ADOPTION 

4.4 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

GUARDIANSHIP 

3.3 

1.9 

2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

OTHER  (*) 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8  (9.6  mos) 

TOTAL 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8  (9.6  mos) 

(*)  see  footnote  #16  on  page  9 
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STATEWIDE 

CONSUMERS  WHO  LEFT  PLACEMENT 
MEDIAN  TIME  IN  CONTINUOUS  PLACEMENT  (YRS) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 

DSS  REGION 

BLACK 

WHITE 

HISPANIC 

OTHER/UNK 

TOTAL 

WEST 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

CENTRAL 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

NORTHEAST 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.3 

0.9 

METRO 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

SOUTHEAST 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.3 

0.8 

BOSTON 

1.6 

1.2 

0.6 

0.5 

1.2 

TOTAL 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8  (9.6  mos) 

To  gain  further  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  the  Boston  Region's  placement 
population,  the  length  of  stay  (LOS)  of  consumers  who  left  placement  in  FY' 96  was 
determined  by  race  and  reason  left  placement. 

BOSTON  REGION 

BLACK  CONSUMERS  WHO  LEFT  PLACEMENT  (MEDIAN  LOS  =  1.6  YEARS) 


REASON  LEFT 

CONTINUOUS  TIME  IN  PLACEMENT 

TOTAL 

PLACEMENT 

1  YR  OR  LESS 

>1  -2  YRS 

>2YRS 

RETURN  HOME 

59% 

22% 

20% 

342      33% 

ADOPTION 

3% 

15% 

82% 

171      16% 

GUARDIANSHIP 

2% 

26% 

71% 

125      12% 

OTHER 

46% 

21% 

33% 

411      39% 

TOTAL 

38% 

21% 

41% 

1049      100% 

WHITE  CONSUMERS  WHO  LEFT  PLACEMENT  (MEDIAN  LOS  =  1.2  YEARS) 


REASON  LEFT 

CONTINUOUS  TIME  IN  PLACEMENT 

TOTAL 

PLACEMENT 

1  YR  OR  LESS 

>1-2YRS 

>2  YRS 

RETURN  HOME 

58% 

23% 

19% 

139     44% 

ADOPTION 

2% 

8% 

90% 

52      16% 

GUARDIANSHIP 

— 

27% 

73% 

1 1       3% 

OTHER 

54% 

18% 

29% 

114     36% 

TOTAL 

45% 

19% 

36% 

316     100% 

HISPANIC  CONSUMERS  WHO  LEFT  PLACEMENT  (MEDIAN  LOS  =  0.6  YEARS) 


REASON  LEFT 

CONTINUOUS  TIME  IN  PLACEMENT 

TOTAL 

PLACEMENT 

1  YR  OR  LESS 

>1 

-2  YRS 

>2YRS 

RETURN  HOME 

74% 

18% 

8%% 

122     45% 

ADOPTION 

8% 

8% 

83% 

12       4% 

GUARDIANSHIP 

— % 

10% 

90% 

21       8% 

OTHER 

62% 

14% 

24% 

117     43% 

TOTAL 

60% 

15% 

25% 

272      100% 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  equal  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 
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At  the  Boston  DSS  Region,  the  median  length  of  stay  for  black  consumers  who  left 
placement  was  1 .6  years.  Length  of  stay  for  white  consumers  was  1 .2  years.  Hispanic 
consumers  waited  0.6  years,  (see  tables  on  previous  page) 

The  preceding  tables  show  how  "reason  left  placement"  influenced  length  of  stay. 
Compared  to  white  and  Hispanic  consumers,  the  proportion  of  black  consumers  who 
returned  home  (33%)  was  notably  smaller.  Goals  like  adoption  and  guardianship  usually 
take  more  time  to  achieve.  Adoptions  and  guardianships  were  more  prevalent  among 
black  consumers  (28%)  than  among  white  (20%)  and  Hispanic  (12%)  consumers.  This 
contributed  to  the  longer  length  of  stay  for  black  consumers.  The  majority  of  black 
consumers  adopted  (82%)  and  granted  guardianships  (71%)  had  been  in  placement  for 
more  than  two  years  (preceding  tables). 

Hispanic  consumers  had  a  short  length  of  stay  due  to  the  large  proportion  that  returned 
home  in  one  year  or  less  (preceding  tables). 


To  summarize,  several  factors  can  be  linked  to  the  longer  length  of  stay  for  black 
consumers  who  left  placement:  the  Boston  Region,  which  served  52%  of  all  black 
consumers  in  placement,  had  the  longest  length  of  stay  among  DSS  regions;  black 
consumers  were  more  likely  to  be  placed  with  relatives,  a  placement  location  where 
consumers  tend  to  stay  for  a  longer  period  of  time  (see  pages  24  and  28-29);  and  Boston 
typically  achieves  the  highest  number18  of  adoptions  and  guardianships-service  plan 
goals  that  take  the  longest  time  to  realize. 


18  See  the  DSS  reports  "Profiles  of  Adopted  Children  and  Guardianship  Children"  for  fiscal  years  1994- 
1996. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CONSUMERS  WHO  ENTERED  AND  LEFT 

PLACEMENT  DURING  FY' 96  WITH  CONSUMERS  IN 

PLACEMENT  AS  OF  JULY  1996 

Entry  and  exit  statistics  are  based  on  the  first  time  a  consumer  enters  or  leaves 
placement  during  the  year.  Subsequent  entries  and  exits  are  not  considered.  In  FY' 96, 
800  more  children  left  placement  than  entered  (Table  4  on  next  page).  However,  this 
does  not  mean  the  placement  population  should  have  dropped.  Since  entry  and  exit 
counts  are  unduplicated  (a  child  is  counted  only  once  in  each  category),  they  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  those  children  who  enter,  leave,  and  then  re-enter  placement  within  the 
same  year. 


Race/Ethnicity  and  Age 

There  was  not  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  racial  composition  of  consumers  who 
entered,  left,  or  resided  (snapshot)  in  placement  (Table  4).  Age  differences  among 
consumers  who  entered,  left,  or  resided  in  placement  were  more  pronounced  than 
racial  differences.  There  was  a  greater  proportion  of  consumers  2  years  old  or 
younger  who  entered  placement  than  left  or  resided  in  care  (Table  4).  This  group  of 
0-2  year  olds  was  comprised  of  mostly  first-time  entrants  to  substitute  care  (Table  1 
on  page  8).  Among  consumers  who  entered  placement,  the  younger  the  age  group, 
the  more  likely  the  consumer  was  a  new  entrant  (Table  1). 

The  0-2  year  old  group  was  the  only  age  group  where  more  individuals  entered 
placement  than  left  (Table  4).  Despite  this  entry/exit  imbalance,  the  0-2  year  old 
placement  population  (July  1996)  did  not  increase  over  last  year.  The  outcome  may 
be  related  to  the  use  of  unduplicated  entry/exit  counts  as  well  as  2  year  olds  becoming 
a  year  older  (move  to  the  3-5  year  old  group). 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  consumers  who  entered  placement,  67%  of  consumers  who  left 
placement,  and  67%  of  consumers  in  placement  as  of  July  1 996  were  6  to  1 7  years 
old  (Table  4).  Adolescents  (12-17  years  old)  were  the  largest  age  group  among 
consumers  who  entered  (48%),  left  (45%),  or  remained  (38%)  in  care. 

The  median  age  of  consumers  who  entered  placement  in  FY'96  was  11.6  years  (9.9 
years  for  first-time  entrants  and  13.5  years  for  re-entrants).  Consumers  who  left 
placement  in  FY'96  tended  to  be  older-median  age  of  12.5  years.  Consumers  who 
resided  in  placement  as  of  July  1996  were  slightly  younger  (10.2  years  median). 


• 
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Table  4.  Placement  Dynamics:  Consumer  Profile 


Characteristics 


In  Placement 

as  of  July  1996 

No.        % 


Entered  Placement 
in  FY'96 
No.        % 


Left  Placement 
inFT96 


Race:  White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Other 
Unspecified 

Age:  0  -  2  yrs 

3-5yrs 
6 -11  yrs 
12 -17  yrs 
18 -23  yrs 
Unspecified 

Location:  w/Relative 

Unrelated  Foster  Home 
Pre-adoptive  Home 
Community  Residence 
Independent  Living 
Other  (1) 

Intake:     Maltreatment  Report 
CHINS  Referral 
Voluntary  Request 
Other 
Unavailable 

Continuous  Time  in  Placement 
0-.5yr 

>  .5  - 1  yr 

>  1  -1.5  yrs 

>  1.5 -2  yrs 

>  2 -4  yrs 
>4yrs 
Unavailable 

Median  Continuous  Time  in  Placement: 


6,623 

3,039 

2,440 

184 

427 

333 


51% 

23% 

19% 

1% 

3% 

3% 


100% 

1,617 

12% 

2,126 

16% 

3,751 

29% 

4,969 

38% 

583 

4% 

100% 

2,219 

17% 

7,207 

55% 

1,024 

8% 

1,808 

14% 

202 

2% 

586 

4% 

100% 

9,288 

71% 

1,073 

8% 

1,568 

12% 

1,115 

9% 

2 

• 

100% 

2,871 

22% 

2,056 

16% 

1,752 

13% 

1,316 

10% 

2,966 

23% 

2,031 

16% 

54 

* 

100% 


1.4  yrs 


4,351  53% 

1,651  20% 

1,527  19% 

129  2% 

270  3% 

231  3% 


N/A 


4,767  53% 

2,012  22% 

1,521  17% 

140  2% 

295  3% 

224  3% 


100% 

100% 

1,423 

17% 

1,046 

12% 

1,054 

13% 

1,274 

14% 

1,699 

21% 

1,988 

22% 

3,898 

48% 

4,022 

45% 

57 

1% 

599 

7% 

28 

* 

30 

* 

100% 

100% 

967 

12% 

1,429 

16% 

6,022 

74% 

5,530 

62% 

78 

1% 

624 

7% 

802 

10% 

940 

10% 

48 

1% 

191 

2% 

242 

3% 

245 

3% 

100% 

100% 

5,185 

64% 

5,600 

63% 

1,413 

17% 

1,462 

16% 

1,046 

13% 

1,242 

14% 

515 

6% 

584 

7% 

71 

1% 

100% 

100% 

N/A 

N/A 

3,666 

41% 

N/A 

N/A 

1,294 

14% 

N/A 

N/A 

956 

11% 

N/A 

N/A 

651 

7% 

N/A 

N/A 

1,346 

15% 

N/A 

N/A 

1,046 

12% 

N/A 

N/A 

100% 


0.8  yr 


TOTALS 


13,046 


8,159 


8,959 


(1)  =  Emergency  shelters,  institutions,  and  children 

on  the  run  from  placement 
*  =  Percentages  are  less  than  1%. 


N/A  =  Not  Applicable 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  equal  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 
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Placement  Location 

Compared  to  consumers  who  entered  placement,  a  higher  proportion  of  consumers  who 
left  placement  and  a  higher  proportion  of  consumers  in  substitute  care  in  July  1996  were 
in  the  care  of  relatives  (Table  4).  Length  of  stay  for  consumers  with  relatives  exceeds  the 
time  spent  in  other  types  of  placement  locations  (see  pages  24  and  28-29)  so  one  would 
expect  a  greater  proportion  of  these  consumers  remaining  in  care. 

A  significantly  higher  proportion  of  consumers  who  entered  care,  as  opposed  to 
consumers  who  left  or  resided  in  care,  were  placed  in  unrelated  foster  homes.  This 
occurred  because  first-time  entrants  to  placement  (67%  of  all  entrants)  were  more  likely 
to  be  placed  with  unrelated  foster  parents  (Table  1  on  page  8).  A  contributing  factor  may 
be  a  lack  of  relatives  willing  and  able  to  care  for  maltreated  children.  It  is  also  possible 
that  in  high  risk/emergency  situations  a  child  is  placed  in  an  unrelated  foster  home  until  a 
relative  can  be  found. 

The  above  differences  in  the  proportions  of  children  in  relative  and  unrelated  foster 
homes  are  also  affected  by  the  proportion  of  children  in  pre-adoptive  homes — 1%  of 
entries,  7%  of  exits,  and  8%  of  children  in  placement  as  of  July  1996  (Table  4).  Upon 
entering  care,  few  children  are  placed  in  pre-adoptive  homes.  Placement  in  a  pre- 
adoptive  home  is  a  gradual  process  dependent  on  the  decision  to  pursue  alternative 
permanent  plans  when  parents  are  unable  to  provide  a  safe,  nurturing  environment  for 
their  children. 


Type  of  Initial  Contact 

CHINS  referrals  accounted  for  1 7%  of  consumers  who  entered  placement  but  only  8%  of 
consumers  who  remained  (as  of  July  1996)  in  care  (Table  4).  There  was  also  a  larger 
percentage  of  CHINS  referrals  (16%)  among  consumers  who  left  care  (Table  4).  These 
data  seem  to  indicate  that  CHINS  referrals  are  short-term  placements.  Additionally,  for 
those  consumers  in  placement  in  July  1996:  46%  of  CHINS  intakes  had  been  in  care  six 
months  or  less  compared  to  20%  of  maltreatment  intakes  and  22%  of  voluntary  intakes. 


Continuous  Time  in  Care 

One  revealing  statistic  for  differentiating  consumers  who  left  placement  from  those  who 
remained  in  placement  is  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  care.  Length  of  stay  in  placement, 
as  measured  by  a  "point-in-time  snapshot"  of  consumers  residing  in  care,  is  not 
representative  of  all  individuals  who  spend  time  in  care  during  some  specified  period.  It 
is  biased  because  consumers  in  continuous  long-term  placement  are  over-represented  in 
"snapshot"  counts  and  many  others  who  enter  and  leave  placement  quickly  are  not 
counted  at  all.    The  length  of  stay  of  consumers  who  left  placement  during  a  specified 
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period  is  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  typical  foster  care  experience  since  it  captures  all 
short-term  placements  as  well  as  long-term  placements.19 

•  Forty-one  percent  of  consumers  who  left  placement  in  FY'96  had  spent  6  months  or  less 
in  substitute  care  (Table  4,  Fig.  10).  Among  consumers  in  placement  in  July  1996 
(snapshot),  only  22%  had  been  in  care  for  6  months  or  less  (Table  4,  Fig.  10). 
Conversely,  38%  of  consumers  still  residing  in  care  had  been  in  placement  for  more  than 
2  years  compared  to  27%  for  consumers  who  left  care  (Table  2,  Fig.  10).  Median  time  in 
placement  for  consumers  who  left  care  was  0.8  years  whereas,  median  time  for 
consumers  who  remained  in  care  (July  snapshot)  was  1 .4  years  (medians  in  Table  4). 


Figure  10.  Continuous  Time  in  Substitute  Care:  Consumers  in  Placement 
as  of  July  1996  and  Consumers  Who  Left  Placement  during  FY'96 


Consumers  in  Placement 

13,046 

16%^Mfc  22% 

■  0-.5yr 

^           ^\ 

□  >.5- 1  yr 

/^^8      -A 

□  >1  - 1.5  yrs 

23%  (     /Kr   / 

■  >1.5-2yrs 

yj\/16% 

D  >2  -  4  yrs 
■  >4yrs 

10%               13% 

Consumers  Left  Placement 

8,959 

12% 

/^        X 

■  0-.5yr 

15%l_5  Y% 

□  >5- 1  yr 

□  >1  - 1.5  yrs 

7  v/\/ 

■  >1.5-2yrs 
□  >2-4yrs 

110/^/. ^ 

■  >4  yrs 

14% 

19  A  report  will  be  released  some  time  in  1997  which  presents  the  results  of  a  longitudinal  tracking  study  of 
all  individuals  who  entered  substitute  care  in  the  same  year.  This  methodology  accounts  for  all  individuals 
who  enter  placement,  not  only  those  who  reside  in  placement  at  specific  points  in  time. 
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CHILD  PROFILE 

There  were  42,406  children  less  than  18  years  old  with  an  "open"  case  status  in 
July  1996.  They  represented  59%  of  all  active  consumers.  Seventy-one  percent  (29,943) 
of  these  children  were  not  in  placement20  and  29%  (12,463)  were  in  placement. 
Compared  to  last  year,  there  are  593  less  children  in  placement  and  56  fewer  children  not 
in  placement.  Children  in  placement,  as  a  proportion  of  all  children  receiving  services, 
has  been  stable  since  1992  (29-30%)  after  slowly  rising  from  21%  in  1984. 

At  the  DSS  Area  Office  level,  children  in  placement  as  a  proportion  of  the  child 
caseload  was  highest  at  the  Plymouth  (38%)  and  Springfield  (35%)  sites  (Table  5  on  next 
page).  The  Quincy/Coastal  (19%),  Fall  River  (20%),  and  Cape  &  Islands  (20%)  Area 
Offices  had  the  lowest  proportions  of  children  in  placement. 

From  1984  to  1996,  fluctuations  in  the  placement  population  have  often  coincided 
with  changes  in  maltreatment  reporting.  Annual  changes  in  children  reported  and  in 
placement  were: 


Maltreatment  (%  Change) 

Children 

Children 

Children  in 

Fiscal  Year 

Reported 

w/Supported 
Investigations 

Month  of  June 

Placement 

1984-  1985 

+20% 

+22% 

1984-  1985 

+11% 

1985-  1986 

+1% 

+3% 

1985  -  1986 

+3% 

1986-  1987 

+4% 

-5% 

1986-  1987 

+1% 

1987-1988 

+11% 

+5% 

1987-1988 

+7% 

1988-  1989 

+14% 

+11% 

1988-  1989 

+10% 

1989-  1990 

+16% 

+25% 

1989-1990 

+15% 

1990-  1991 

+13% 

+17% 

1990-1991 

+13% 

1991  -  1992 

+5% 

12% 

1991 -1992 

* 

1992-1993 

-2% 

-9% 

1992  -  1993 

+3% 

1993  -  1994 

+7% 

+4% 

1993  -  1994 

+3% 

1994-1995 

+4% 

+10% 

1994-  1995 

+1% 

1995  -  1996 

* 

-3% 

1995  -  1996 

-4% 

*  =  less  than  1%  after  rounding-off 

Despite  the  drop  in  children  reported  and  supported  during  FY' 93,  the  placement 
population  rose  3%.  The  decline  in  children  entering  placement  by  way  of  a  supported 
investigation  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  placement  entries  via  a  CHINS  referral.  In 
FY' 96,  800  more  children  left  placement  than  entered  (Table  4).  Concomitantly,  the 
numbers  of  reported  children  and  children  with  supported  investigations  decreased. 
These  declines  caused  a  4%  drop  in  the  number  of  children  less  than  18  years  old  in 
placement  in  June  1996.  This  was  the  first  annual  decline  in  the  substitute-care 
population  in  the  past  12  years  (see  table  above). 


20 


Children  not  in  placement  includes  children  living  with  their  parent(s),  on  their  own,  or  with  a  relative 
when  the  parents  or  relatives  maintain  custody. 
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Table  5.  Child  Caseload:  Proportion  of  Children  in  Placement 
and  Not  in  Placement  by  DSS  Area  Office  (July  1996) 


DSS  Region/Area                     Not  in  Placement    In  Placement   Total  Child  Caseload  %  In  Placement 

Springfield 
Holyoke/Westfield 
Greenfield/Northampton 
Pittsfield 

1,643 

883 

2,526 

35% 
31% 
33% 
30% 

1,661 

761 

2,422 

793 

385 

1,178 

785 

336 

1,121 

West 

4,882 

2,365 

7,247 

33% 

Worcester 

Fitchburg/Gardner 

South  Central/Blackstone  Valley 

1,290 

586 

1,876 

31% 
29% 
26% 

1,169 

469 

1,638 

914 

316 

1,230 

Central 

3,373 

1,371 

4,744 

29% 

Lowell 
Lawrence 
Lynn 
Cape  Ann 
Haverhill 

1,197 

468 

1,665 

28% 
30% 
29% 
27% 
27% 

1,142 

501 

1,643 

1,126 

457 

1,583 

812 

304 

1,116 

603 

225 

828 

Northeast 

4,880 

1,955 

6,835 

29% 

Cambridge/Somerville 

Maiden 

Quincy/Coastal 

Framingham 

Arlington 

985 

332 

1,317 

25% 
24% 
19% 
26% 
24% 

882 

282 

1,164 

939 

217 

1,156 

819 

287 

1,106 

559 

179 

738 

Metro 

4,184 

1,297 

5,481 

24% 

New  Bedford 
Fall  River 
Brockton 

Attleboro/Taunton 
Cape  &  Islands 
Plymouth 

1,229 

580 

1,809 

32% 
20% 
29% 
26% 
20% 
38% 

1,292 

321 

1,613 

1,189 

496 

1,685 

1,111 

388 

1,499 

1,060 

263 

1,323 

383 

234 

617 

Southeast 

6,264 

2,282 

8,546 

27% 

Fields  Corner 
Harbor 

Warren  Center 
Morton  Street 
Allston/Brighton 

1,268 

585 

1,853 

32% 
28% 
31% 
31% 
31% 

1,280 

505 

1,785 

976 

433 

1,409 

930 

422 

1,352 

891 

399 

1,290 

Boston 

5,345 

.   »|W**** 

7,689 

30% 

Contracted  Agencies 

1,015 

849 

1,864 

46% 

State 

29,943 

12,463 

42,406 

29% 

NOTE:  Children  are  less  than  18  years  old. 


Children  in  Placement  and  not  in  Placement 

•  Adolescents  (12  to  17  years  old)  accounted  for  40%  of  the  children  in  placement  (Table 
6).  Thirty-three  percent  of  children  not  in  placement  were  adolescents  in  1996.  The  1996 
proportions  are  still  less  than  those  in  1987  when  adolescents  represented  48%  of  the 
children  in  placement  and  34%  of  the  children  not  in  placement.     In  the  past,  the 
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proportions  of  adolescents  in  placement  and  not  in  placement  have  been  as  low  as  38% 
(1995)  and  29%  (1991),  respectively. 

There  were  equal  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  in  both  placement  and  nonplacement 
locations  (Table  6). 

Table  6.  Characteristics  of  Children  in  Placement  and  Not  in  Placement  July,  1996 


AGE 

12,463  Children  in 

Placement 

29,943  Children  Not  in 

Placement 

In  Placement 

No. 

% 

Not  in  Placement 

No. 

% 

0  -  2  Yrs 

1,617 

13% 

0-2  Yrs 

4,444 

15% 

3-5Yrs 

2,126 

17% 

3 -5  Yrs 

5,643 

19% 

6-11  Yrs 

3,751 

30% 

6-11  Yrs 

10,066 

34% 

12 -17  Yrs 

4,969 

40% 

SEX 

12 -17  Yrs 

9,790 

33% 

In  Placement 

No. 

% 

Not  in  Placement 

No. 

% 

Female 

6,057 

49% 

Female 

14,556 

49% 

Male 

6,286 

50% 

Male 

15,107 

50% 

Unspecified 

120 

1% 

Unspecified 

280 

1% 

In  Placement 

I 
No. 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

%                Not  in  Placement 

No. 

% 

White 

6,296 

51% 

White 

15,838 

53% 

Black 

2,919 

23% 

Black 

5,378 

18% 

Hispanic 

2,354 

19% 

Hispanic 

5,894 

20% 

Asian 

157 

1% 

Asian 

886 

3% 

Other 

410 

3% 

Other 

983 

3% 

Unspecified 

327 

3% 

Unspecified 

964 

3% 

PREFERRED  LANGUAGE 

In  Placement 

No. 

% 

Not  in  Placement 

No. 

% 

English 

10,579 

85% 

English 

25,479 

85% 

Spanish 

1,041 

8% 

Spanish 

2,558 

9% 

Khmer  Cambodian 

72 

1% 

Khmer  Cambodian 

454 

2% 

Other 

166 

1% 

Other 

522 

2% 

Unspecified 

605 

5% 

Unspecified 

930 

3% 

INITIAL  CONTACT 

In  Placement 

No. 

% 

Not  In  Placement 

No. 

% 

Supported  51A  Report 

8,958 

72% 

Supported  51A  Report 

22,110 

74% 

Request  Services 

1,413 

11% 

Request  Services 

3,181 

11% 

CHINS  Referral 

1,020 

8% 

CHINS  Referral 

2,986 

10% 

Other 

1,070 

9% 

Other 

1,666 

6% 

Unspecified 

2 

* 

Unspecified 

0 

- 

*  =  Less  than  1  %.  after  rounding-off 
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There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  black  children  in  placement  than  not  in  placement. 
Black  children  accounted  for  23%  of  children  in  placement  and  18%  of  children  not  in 
placement  (Table  6).  The  difference  between  the  proportions  of  black  children  in 
placement  and  not  in  placement  has  been  decreasing  gradually  since  1992  (28%  in 
placement  and  17%  not  in  placement). 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  black  children  in  placement  were  with  relatives  and  50%  were 
in  unrelated  foster  homes.  In  comparison,  16%  of  white  children  were  with  relatives  and 
57%  were  in  unrelated  foster  homes.  The  percentage  of  Hispanic  children  with  relatives 
was  1 6%;  60%  were  in  unrelated  foster  homes.  (Fig.  1 1  on  next  page) 

The  distribution  of  children  among  preferred  language  groups  was  similar  for  both 
placement  and  nonplacement  children  (Table  6).  Though  relatively  small,  the  number  of 
Khmer-Cambodian-speaking  children  has  been  slowly  increasing  over  the  years.  In 
1987,  there  were  15  children  in  placement  and  138  children  not  in  placement  with  a 
preferred  language  of  Khmer  Cambodian.  The  numbers  have  increased  to  72  in 
placement  and  454  not  in  placement  in  1996  (Table  6). 

The  distribution  of  children  by  "reasons  for  case  opening"  (initial  contacts)  showed  there 
was  not  an  appreciable  difference  between  children  in  nonplacement  and  placement 
locations.  (Table  6) 
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Figure  11.  Race/Ethnicity  and  Location  of  Children  in  Placement  (July  1996) 
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8%  4% 

16% 
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«<▲) 

5 

D  Unrelated  Foster  Home    57% 
■  Community  Residential    16% 
D  Pre-Adoptive                    8% 

^^ 

57% 

■  Other                              4% 

Black 

R0/  5% 

8/°^^fc^24% 
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■With  Relative                   24% 

□  Unrelated  Foster  Home  50% 

■  Community  Residential  12% 

\^y 

D  Pre-Adoptive                     8% 

50% 

■  Other                              5% 

Hispanic 

7% 
7%^^ 

16% 

■With  Relative                  16% 

10%  jL^ 

D  Unrelated  Foster  Home   60% 
■  Community  Residential    10% 
D  Pre-Adoptive                     7% 

60% 

■  Other                               7% 

Other 

10% 

6%        11% 

■With  Relative                  11% 

13%JS 

^"NXr                        ' 

D  Unrelated  Foster  Home  59% 
■  Community  Residential  13% 
D  Pre-Adoptive                  10% 

59% 

■  Other                               6% 

Placement  Location 

Ethnicity/Race 

Unspecified 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

With  Relative 

992 

688 

376 

64 

61 

2,181 

Unrelated  Foster  Home 

3,559 

1,474 

1,404 

335 

176 

6,948 

Comunity  Residential 

988 

364 

234 

76 

32 

1,694 

Pre-Adoptive 

508 

242 

174 

56 

41 

1,021 

Other 

249 

151 

166 

36 

17 

619 

Total 

6,296 

2,919 

2,354 

567 

327 

12,463 
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Children  in  Placement 


There  were  12,463  children  in  substitute  care  who  were  less  than  18  years  old. 
They  were  distributed  among  placement  locations  as  follows:  56%  in  unrelated  foster 
homes,  17%  with  relatives,  14%  in  community  residences,21  8%  in  pre-adoptive  homes,22 
1%  in  emergency  shelters,  1%  in  supervised  independent  living,23  1%  in  institutions,24 
and  3%  "on  the  run"  from  placement.  Community  residence  was  the  only  placement 
location  to  show  an  increase  in  children  from  last  year  (+25%).  The  foster  care 
population  declined  7%  (-6%  unrelated,  -6%  pre-adoptive,  and  -10%  relative). 


12,463 
CHILDREN  IN  PLACEMENT 


10,150 
FOSTER  CARE 


6,948 
UNRELATED 


2,181 
RELATIVE 


I 


1,694 
COMMUNITY 
RESIDENTIAL 


88 

EMERGENCY 

SHELTER 


75 

INDEPENDENT 

LIVING 


1,021 
PRE-ADOPTIVE 


74 
INSTITUTION 


382 
ON  THE  RUN 


21  Examples  are  community-based  residential  facilities,  residential  (special  education)  schools,  diagnostic 
centers,  and  staff  secure  facilities. 

22  Pending  fmalization  (legalization)  of  adoption. 

23  Older  adolescents  may  be  placed  in  a  supervised  independent  living  program,  for  example,  a  supervised 
apartment. 

24  Examples  are  medical  or  psychiatric  hospital,  pediatric  nursing  home,  and  chronic  care  hospital. 
Temporary  medical  or  psychiatric  care  in  a  hospital  setting  for  30  days  or  less  is  not  considered  a 
placement. 
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Sex  and  Age  of  Children 

•  Placement  locations  that  showed  the  largest  deviation  from  an  equal  number  of  boys  and 
girls  were  community  residences  (60%  male),  emergency  shelters  (58%  males), 
supervised  independent  living  (55%  female),  and  "children  on  the  run"  (57%  female). 

•  The  proportion  of  children  in  placement  who  were  girls  differed  slightly  among  age 
groups:  48%  of  0  to  5  year  olds,  46%  of  6  to  11  year  olds,  and  51%  of  adolescents  were 
female. 

•  The  median  age25  of  children  in  placement  dropped  from  10.7  in  1988  to  9.7  years  in 
1996.  In  1996,  the  median  time  in  continuous  care  was  1.4  years.  Age  and  length  of  stay 
statistics  for  the  past  5  years  are: 

ALL  PLACEMENTS 


MEDIAN 

MEDIAN 

DATE 

AGE 

CONTINUOUS 

(yrs) 

TIME  IN 
PLACEMENT  (yrs) 

7/92 

9.2 

1.5 

7/93 

9.3 

1.6 

7/94 

9.1 

1.4 

7/95 

9.2 

1.3 

7/96 

9.7 

1.4 

Length  of  stay  differed  by  type  of  placement  location: 

CONTINUOUS  TIME  IN  PLACEMENT  (MEDIAN) 
BY  TYPE  OF  PLACEMENT  LOCATION 


RELATIVE 

UNRELATED 

COMMUNITY 

DATE 

HOME 

FOSTER  HOME 

RESIDENCE 

(yrs) 

(yrs) 

(yrs) 

7/92 

NA 

NA 

1.5 

7/93 

NA 

NA 

1.4 

7/94 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3 

7/95 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

7/96 

1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

NA  =  Data  are  not  available 


:< 


Half  of  the  children  are  younger  than  the  median  and  half  are  older. 
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•  In  1996,  40%  of  the  children  in  placement  were  adolescents.  Prior  to  1996,  the 
proportion  of  adolescents  in  placement  declined  from  53%  in  1985  to  38-39%  in  1990- 
95. 

•  Figure  12A  shows  that  from  1987  to  1991  the  number  of  younger  children  in  placement 
increased  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  than  the  number  of  adolescents.  Except  for  an 
increase  in  4-8  year  olds,  there  was  not  much  change  from  1991  to  1995.  From  1995  to 
1996,  adolescent  numbers  remained  stable  while  counts  of  0-5  year  olds  dropped. 


Figure  12A.  Age  of  Children  in  Placement 
July  1987-1996 
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Note:  See  Appendix  Tables  A5-A7  for  counts  used  in  Figures  12A  through  13. 


Figure  12B  displays  only  those  children  in  foster  or  pre-adoptive  homes.  Compared  to 
Figure  12 A,  the  portion  of  the  age  curve  that  spans  the  adolescent  years  (12  to  17  years) 
is  appreciably  reduced.  This  occurs  because  Fig.  12B  does  not  include  a  significant 
number  of  adolescents  who  are  in  community  residential  or  other  placements  (Fig.  14  on 
page  28). 
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Figure  12B.  Age  of  Children  in  Foster/Pre-Adoptive  Homes 

July  1987-1996 
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Compared  to  the  other  regions,  Boston  had  the  highest  number  of  children  in  all  age 
categories.  Conversely,  Metro  and  Central  had  the  lowest  numbers,  (table  below  and 
Fig.  13  on  next  page) 

The  proportions  of  children  in  each  age  category  was  not  appreciably  different  among 
regions.  The  only  conspicuous  difference  was  the  proportion  of  adolescents  at  the  Metro 
Region — 46%.  (table  below  and  Fig.  1 3) 


PLACEMENT  CHILDREN" 


AGE  GROUP  (YR) 


DSS  REGION 

0 

■5 

6- 

11 

12- 

■17 

TOTA 

WEST 

711 

29% 

736 

30% 

976 

40% 

2423 

CENTRAL 

416 

29% 

391 

27% 

616 

43% 

1423 

NORTHEAST 

637 

32% 

567 

28% 

795 

40% 

1999 

METRO 

361 

28% 

351 

27% 

598 

46% 

1310 

SOUTHEAST 

689 

30% 

682 

30% 

933 

40% 

2304 

BOSTON 

785 

31% 

765 

30% 

978 

39% 

2528 

STATE 


3599 


30% 


3492 


29% 


4896 


41% 


11987 


26  Table  does  not  include  476  children  categorized  as  DSS  Central  Office  placements. 
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Figure  13.  Age  of  Children  in  Placement  by  DSS  Region 

July  1996 
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•  From  1995  to  1996,  the  most  significant  change  in  the  regional  placement  curves  (Fig. 
13)  was  the  drop  in  children  less  than  1 1  years  old  in  Boston.  The  section  of  the  curve 
spanning  the  ages  1  through  1 1  years  flattened-out  to  a  level  below  that  for  adolescents 
14  to  16  years  old  (Fig.  13).  From  1994  to  1996,  the  number  of  younger  children  in 
Boston  has  steadily  declined.  In  1995,  the  distribution  of  children  1  to  6  years  old  was  at 
the  same  level  as  that  for  adolescents  14-16  years  old.  The  1994  distribution  level  for  1-6 
year  olds  was  higher  than  the  level  for  14-16  year  olds. 

•  Adolescents  were  most  prominent  in  community  residential  placements  (Fig.  14).  In 
unrelated  foster  homes,  the  number  of  adolescents  matched  the  number  of  0-5  year  olds. 
Younger  children  were  predominant  in  the  homes  of  pre-adoptive  parents  and  relatives. 
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Figure  14.  Children:  Age  and  Type  of  Placement 

July  1996 
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805 
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2,170 


2,390 


482 


446 


93 


18 


304 
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18 


26 


575 


3,743 
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Total 


2,181 


6,948 


1,021 


1,694 
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Age  of  Foster  Children  and  Length  of  Continuous  Time  Spent  in  Placement 

•  The  median  age  of  children  in  foster  care  ranged  from  7.6  years  in  Boston  to  8.6  years  in 
the  West  (table  below).  The  amount  of  continuous  time  that  foster  children  spent  in 
placement  was  lowest  in  the  Southeastern  Region— a  median  of  1 . 1  years. 

FOSTER  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOMES  OF 
RELATIVES,  UNRELATED  FOSTER  PARENTS,  AND  PRE-ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 


MEDIAN  TIME  IN 

DSS  REGION 

MEDIAN  AGE 

CONTINUOUS 

(YRS) 

PLACEMENT  (YRS) 

WEST 

8.6 

1.5 

CENTRAL 

8.2 

1.4 

NORTHEAST 

7.5 

1.5 

METRO 

7.8 

1.3 

SOUTHEAST 

8.2 

1.1 

BOSTON 

7.6 

1.5 

STATE 

8.0 

1.5 
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To  determine  if  there  were  differences  in  age  and  length  of  stay  among  children  placed 
with  relatives,  unrelated  foster  parents,  and  pre-adoptive  parents,  the  following  three 
tables  were  created.  These  tables  show  that  children  placed  in  kinship/relative  settings 
tend  to  be  younger  and  have  been  in  placement  for  a  longer  period  than  children  placed 
with  unrelated  foster  parents.  Although  pre-adoptive  children  were  younger  than  children 
placed  with  relatives  or  unrelated  foster  parents,  they  had  been  in  care  the  longest  time. 
This  was  expected  since  adopted  children  spend  almost  four  years  in  placement.  The 
median  time  spent  in  placement  was  3.6  years  for  1,124  children  adopted  in  FY'96.27 

FOSTER  CHILDREN  WITH  RELATIVES 


MEDIAN  TIME  IN 

DSS  REGION 

MEDIAN  AGE 

CONTINUOUS 

(YRS) 

PLACEMENT  (YRS) 

WEST 

7.6 

1.7 

CENTRAL 

7.0 

1.3 

NORTHEAST 

7.2 

1.7 

METRO 

7.6 

1.2 

SOUTHEAST 

7.7 

1.1 

BOSTON 

7.7 

1.7 

STATE 

7.5 

1.5 

FOSTER  CHILDREN  WITH  UNRELATED  FOSTER  PARENTS 

MEDIAN  TIME  IN 

DSS  REGION 

MEDIAN  AGE 

CONTINUOUS 

(YRS) 

PLACEMENT  (YRS) 

WEST 

9.9 

1.2 

CENTRAL 

9.2 

1.2 

NORTHEAST 

7.8 

1.3 

METRO 

8.6 

1.1 

SOUTHEAST 

8.8 

1.0 

BOSTON 

8.1 

1.3 

STATE 

8.6 

1.2 

FOSTER  CHILDREN  WITH  PRE-ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 

MEDIAN  TIME  IN 

DSS  REGION 

MEDIAN  AGE 

CONTINUOUS 

(YRS) 

PLACEMENT  (YRS) 

WEST 

6.3 

3.0 

CENTRAL 

5.6 

3.1 

NORTHEAST 

5.3 

3.2 

METRO 

5.8 

2.9 

SOUTHEAST 

5.4 

2.4 

BOSTON 

5.3 

3.0 

STATE 

6.2 

3.2 

27  See  report  entitled  "Profiles  of  Adopted  Children  and  Guardianship  Children,  FY'96,"  Office 
Management  Planning  &  Analysis,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services,  36  pages,  April  1997 
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The  majority  of  black  children  in  foster  care  live  in  the  Boston  Region  where  the  length 
of  stay  in  placement  has  been  longer  for  all  children  up  until  this  year.  In  July  1996,  the 
Boston,  Northeastern,  and  Western  Regions  had  equivalent  lengths  of  stay— 1.5  years 
median  time  in  placement  (see  table  at  bottom  of  page  28).  Forty-nine  percent  of  all 
black  foster  children  resided  in  the  Boston  Region.  Length  of  stay  represents  continuous 
time  in  placement  of  children  in  foster  care.  Please  note  that  these  children  may  have 
been  in  other  types  of  placement  prior  to  foster  care. 

Statewide,  44%  of  black  foster  children,  35%  of  white,  40%  of  Hispanic,  and  35%  of 
other  minorities  were  in  placement  for  more  than  two  years  (Fig.  15).  In  the  Boston 
Region,  42%  of  black,  37%  of  white,  and  32%  of  Hispanic  foster  children  were  in 
placement  for  more  than  two  years. 


If  children  placed  with  relatives  are  excluded  from  Boston's  foster-care  total,  the 
proportion  of  black  foster  children  (42%)  in  placement  for  more  than  two  years  is  slightly 
reduced  (40%).  If  pre-adoptive  children  are  removed  as  well,  the  proportion  drops  to 
36%. 

_____  Care:  Race/Ethnicity~~ 

"ImdXonliriuous  Time  in  Placement  (July  1996) 
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Race  /Ethnicity 


0-1 


>1-2 


>2        Unspecified 


White 


1,987 


1,298 


1,774 


Total 


5,059 


Black 
Hispanic 


812 


526 


1,065 


2,404 


696 


484 


774 


1,954 


Other/Unspecifi 


294 


179 


260 


733 


Total 


3,789 


2,487 


3,873 


10,150 
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Placement  Changes 
Of  the  12,463  children  in  substitute  care,  43%  had  one  placement,  23%  had  two 
placements,  12%  had  three  placements,  and  21%  had  experienced  four  or  more 
placements.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  children  enter  care  by  way  of  an  emergency; 
consequently,  their  first  placement  is  often  temporary.  In  these  cases,  the  child's  second 
placement  is  the  first  regular  long-term  placement. 

The  frequency  of  placements  differed  by  the  child's  current  placement  location  (table 
below).  Children  placed  with  relatives  showed  the  least  amount  of  movement.  Children 
currently  in  community  residences  had  changed  placements  most  often. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  children  placed  with  relatives  had  not  left  their  initial  placement 
(table  below).  Children  in  unrelated  foster  homes  were  somewhat  more  mobile;  49%  had 
not  changed  their  initial  placements.  Only  11%  of  children  in  pre-adoptive  homes  were 
still  in  their  first  placement.  The  adoption  process  takes  time  (termination  of  parental 
rights,  adoption  match)  so  these  children  are  likely  to  have  experienced  foster  care 
placements  prior  to  their  movement  to  potential  adoptive  homes.  Another  contributing 
factor  to  the  higher  mobility  for  pre-adoptive  children  is  the  re-categorization  of  a  foster 
home  as  a  pre-adoptive  home.  Often  when  a  foster  parent  intends  to  adopt  a  child,  a 
record  of  the  child's  placement  location  is  changed  from  foster  home  to  pre-adoptive 
home;  this  makes  it  appear  as  though  the  child  has  moved. 

Placement  activity  was  also  higher  for  children  in  community  residential  and  "other"  care 
(table  below).  Fifty-three  percent  of  community  residential  and  44%  of  "other"  location 
children  had  three  or  more  placements.  The  children  in  community  residential  care28 
generally  have  more  severe  behavioral,  emotional,  and/or  physical  problems  than  foster 
children.  These  children  have  probably  been  in  foster  care  homes  before  being  moved  to 
more  structured  care.  The  category  "other"  location29  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
children  on  the  run  from  placement  (62%).  Some  of  these  children  are  chronic  runners. 
The  "other"  group  also  includes  children  in  independent  living  programs;  since  these  are 
older  children,  one  would  expect  a  higher  number  of  placements. 

CHILDREN  IN  PLACEMENT 


Current  Placement  Location 

Number  of 

Relatives 

Unrelated  Foster 

Community 

Pre- 

•Adoptive 

Other 

Placements 

Home 

Residential 

Home 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 

1161 

53% 

3432 

49% 

472 

28% 

108 

11% 

182 

29% 

2 

547 

25% 

1498 

22% 

337 

20% 

402 

39% 

115 

19% 

3  to  5 

410 

19% 

1476 

21% 

485 

29% 

403 

39% 

153 

25% 

6  or  more 

62 

3% 

542 

8% 

400 

24% 

108 

11% 

119 

19% 

Unknown 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

8% 

Total 

2181 

100% 

6948 

100% 

1694 

100% 

1021 

100% 

619 

100% 

28  Examples  are:  group  homes,  group  care  facilities,  residential  schools,  diagnostic  centers,  and  staff  secure 
facilities. 

29  Includes  children  in  institutions,  emergency  shelters,  and  independent  living  programs  as  well  as  children 
on  the  run  from  placement. 
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Race/Ethnicity 

•  Fifty-one  percent  of  children  in  placement  were  white  (Table  6  on  page  20).  The 
proportions  of  white  children  by  placement  location  were:  51%  in  unrelated  foster  homes, 
45%  in  placement  with  relatives,  58%  in  community  residences,  50%  in  pre-adoptive 
homes,  59%  in  institutions,  49%  in  transition  to  independent  living,  and  48%  in 
emergency  shelters  (Fig.  16A). 

•  Relative's  home  was  the  only  type  of  placement  where  the  number  of  minority  children 
clearly  exceeded  the  number  of  white  children  (Fig.  16A). 

•  Black  children  were  the  largest  minority  group  at  all  major  placement  locations. 
Hispanics  were  the  next  most  prevalent  group.  (Fig.  16B) 

•  Twenty -three  percent  of  children  in  placement  were  black  (Table  6).  The  proportion  of 
black  children  by  type  of  placement  was:  21%  of  children  in  unrelated  foster  homes,  32% 
of  children  in  placement  with  relatives,  21%  of  children  in  community  residences,  24%  of 
children  in  pre-adoptive  homes,  15%  of  children  in  institutions,  33%  of  children  in 
independent  living  arrangements,  and  28%  of  children  in  emergency  shelters.  (Figs.  16A 
and  16B) 

•  Thirty -three  percent  of  the  children  "on  the  run"  from  placement  were  white,  24%  were 
black,  and  34%  were  Hispanic. 


Figure  16A.  White  and  Minority  Children  by  Type  of  Placement 

July  1996 
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Figure  16B.  Race/Ethnicity  of  Minority  Children 
by  Type  of  Placement  (July  1996) 
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Case  Opening 

Seventy-two  percent  of  all  children  in  placement  had  an  initial  contact30  via  a  supported 
maltreatment  report.  (Table  6  on  page  20) 

Case  opening  by  way  of  abuse/neglect  reports  exceeded  other  categories  at  all  placement 
locations,  and  ranged  from  45%  of  the  children  in  transition  to  independent  living  to  84% 
of  the  children  placed  with  relatives  (Fig.  17  on  next  page). 


30  The  reason  for  the  most  recent  case  opening.  REQUEST  FOR  SERVICES  includes  the  categories 
REQUEST  FOR  SERVICES,  REQUEST  FOR  EMERGENCY  SERVICES,  and  FORMAL 
APPLICATION.  Cases  are  also  opened  by  a  SUPPORTED  51A  REPORT  or  a  CHINS  REFERRAL. 
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Figure  17.  Children  by  Type  of  Placement  and  Initial  Contact 
July  1996 
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Pre-Adoptive 
Home 
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1,020 
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98 
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89 
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80 

37 

52 

466 

4 

330 

168 

Total 

2,181 

6,948 

1,021 

1,694 

619 

12,463 

Service  Plan  Goal 

Forty  percent  of  all  children  in  placement  had  a  service  plan  goal  of  "reunify  family"  or 
"stabilize  intact  family"  (Fig.  1 8).  The  intent  of  these  goals  is  to  return  a  child  to  his/her 
family.  Re-unification  of  the  child  and  family  is  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  family  to 
provide  the  child  with  a  safe,  stable,  and  nurturing  environment.  Alternative  service  plan 
goals  are  selected  when  continued  efforts  to  "stabilize  intact  family"  or  "reunify  family" 
have  not  alleviated  the  problems  that  existed  at  the  initial  family  assessment.  The  child 
would  still  be  at  risk  of  maltreatment  if  returned  home. 

The  waiting  period  of  12  to  18  months,  prior  to  the  determination  of  an  adoption  goal,  has 
been  shortened  by  a  relatively  new  law,  Chapter  303  of  the  Acts  of  1992.  The  law  allows 
the  termination  of  parental  rights  at  a  "care  and  protection"  proceeding  if  parental 
unfitness  has  been  proven.  Early  termination  of  parental  rights  enables  DSS  staff  to 
develop  alternative  plans  (service  plan  goals)  at  an  earlier  date. 
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Figure  18.  Placement  Location  of  Children  with  a  Service  Plan  Goal  of  Adoption  (July  1996) 
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Number  of  Children:  2,394  in  unrelated  foster  homes,  934  in  pre-adoptive  homes,  752  with  relatives,  145  in  community  residences, 
and  26  at  other  locations. 


Alternative  service  plan  goals  for  children  who  could  not  be  returned  home  were: 
adoption  (34%  of  all  children  in  placement),  guardianship  (6%),  long-term  care31  (11%), 
and  independent  living32  (5%).  (Fig.  1 8) 


31  Primarily  for  handicapped  or  special  needs  children  whose  custody  will  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Mental  Retardation,  or  another  adult  service  agency  under  Chapter  688 

32  Living  independently  is  used  to  prepare  an  adolescent  for  young  adulthood  and  teach  him/her  daily  living 
skills  to  enable  her/him  to  live  interdependently  in  the  community. 
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•  The  placement  locations  of  the  4,251  children  with  a  goal  of  adoption  were:  56%  in 
unrelated  foster  homes,  1 8%  in  relatives'  homes,  22%  in  pre-adoptive  homes,  and  4%  in 
other  locations  (Fig.  18). 

•  Forty-six  percent  of  the  children  with  adoption  goals  were  five  years  old  or  younger,  45% 
were  six  to  eleven  years  old,  and  9%  were  adolescents  (Fig.  19). 


Figure  19.  Age,  Race/Ethnicity  and  Continuous  Time  in  Placement 
for  Children  with  a  Service  Plan  of  Adoption 
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Race/Ethnicity 
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Continuous  Time  in  Placement 


The  racial/ethnic  breakdown  of  children  with  adoption  goals  was:  47%  white,  25%  black, 
21%  Hispanic,  and  4%  other  minorities  (Fig.  19). 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  children  with  adoption  goals  were  in  placement  for  2  years  or  less 
(Fig.  19).33  Another  40%  had  been  in  continuous  care  for  2-4  years.  Twenty-two  percent 
were  in  placement  for  more  than  4  years. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  4,251  children  with  a  goal  of  adoption  had  not  yet  been 
matched  with  potential  adoptive  families  (Fig.  20). 


33  Figure  19  Note:  Last  year's  chart  displayed  the  amount  of  time  from  setting  a  goal  of  adoption  to  the 
run-date.  It  should  have  shown  continuous  time  from  placement  entry  to  the  run-date. 
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•  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  children  waiting  to  be  matched  with  a  potential  adoptive 
family  were  legally  free  for  adoption  (Fig.  20). 

•  Of  those  children  in  placement  with  a  potential  adoptive  family,  54%  were  not  legally 
free  for  adoption  (Fig.  20). 


Figure  20.  Location  and  Legal  Status  of  Children  in  Placement 
with  a  Service  Plan  Goal  of  Adoption  (July  1996) 
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1,414  in  Placement  with 
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46% 
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649  Free  (*) 
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54% 


765  Not  Free 


67% 


2,837  in  Placement  with 
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23% 


656  Freef) 


1 


77% 
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(*)  Free  =  legally  free  for  adoption 
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COMPARISON  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA34 

1987  AND  1996 


1987 


Significant  Changes  in  the  Consumer  Profile 


1996 


Consumers 

Consumers  Statewide: 

66,087 

Ethnicity/Race  of  All  Consumers: 

white 

44,810 

( 68%) 

black 

9,330 

(  14%) 

Hispanic 

6,288 

(  10%) 

Portuguese 

1,149 

(   2%) 

Cape  Verdean 

560 

(    *    ) 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

277 

(    *    ) 

Cambodian 

218 

(    *    ) 

Vietnamese 

126 

(    *    ) 

Native  American 

119 

(    *    ) 

Laotian 

24 

(    *    ) 

Other 

1,324 

(    2%) 

Unspecified 

1,862 

(    3%) 

Preferred  Language: 

English 

53,480 

( 81%) 

Spanish 

3,664 

(    6%) 

Khmer  Cambodian 

253 

(    *    ) 

Haitian-Creole 

175 

(    *    ) 

Other 

1,211 

(   2%) 

Unspecified 

7,304 

(11%) 

vs. 


72,423 


39,464 

(54%) 

12,610 

(17%) 

12,904 

(18%) 

877 

(  1%) 

841 

(  1%) 

174 

(  *    ) 

1040 

(  1%) 

394 

(  *    ) 

100 

(  *    ) 

83 

(  *    ) 

1,856 

(  3%) 

2,080 

(  3%) 

61,199 

(85%) 

6,121 

(  8%) 

833 

(  1%) 

338 

(  *    ) 

1,237 

(  2%) 

2,695 

(  4%) 

Note:  *  =  Less  than  1%  after  rounding-off 


Consumers  in  Placement: 


8,940 


vs. 


13,046 


Children  under  1 8  years  old 
Young  Adults  1 8  and  older 


8,082 
858 


12,463 
583 


34 


The  first  demographic  report  on  the  DSS  consumer  population  was  produced  in  1987. 
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1987 


Significant  Changes  in  the  Consumer  Profile 


1996 


Consumers 

Consumers  in  Placement: 

8,940 

Continuous  Time  in  Placement: 

Less  than  1  year 

40% 

1  year  to  less  than  2  years 

25% 

2  or  more  years 

34% 

vs. 


13,046 


38% 
24% 
38% 


All  Children  (<  18  years  old) 


Children  w/Open  Case  Status:  37,555 


vs. 


Not  in  Placement 
In  Placement 


78% 
22% 


42,406 

71% 
29% 


Children  in  Placement  (<  18  years  old) 


Children  in  Placement:  8,082 

Age  Groups: 

0-    5  years  22% 

6-11  years  30% 

12 -17  years  (3,856)           48% 

Ethnicity/Race: 

white  (*)  64% 

black  (**)  21% 

Hispanic  8% 

other  6% 


vs. 


(4,969) 


12,463 


30% 
30% 
40% 


51% 

23% 

19% 

7% 


(*)  =  includes  Portuguese,  (**)  =  includes  Cape  Verdeans 


Median  Age. 


10.7  years  (in  1988) 


Median  Continuous  Time  in  Placement: 

1 .3  years  (estimate) 


9.7  years 


1 .4  years 
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1987  Significant  Changes  in  the  Consumer  Profile  1996 

Children  in  Placement  (<  18  years  old) 
Children  in  Placement:  8,082  vs,  12,463 


Continuous  Time  in  Placement: 

Less  than  1  year 

43% 

1  year  to  less  than  2  years 

26% 

2  or  more  years 

32% 

39% 
24% 
37% 

Initial  Contact  (Reason  for  case  opening): 

Supported  5 1 A  Report                         59%  72% 

Voluntary  Request                               28%  1 1  % 

CHINS  Referral                                     5%  8% 

Other                                                      8%  9% 


Children  in  Placement  with  a  Goal  of  Adoption 
Children  w/Adoption  Goal:  2,262  vs.  4,251 


47% 

25% 

21% 

7% 


Ethnicity/Race  (in  1989): 

white  (*) 

54% 

black  (**) 

28% 

Hispanic 

11% 

Other 

6% 

(*)  =  includes  Portuguese,  (**)  =  includes  Cape  Verdeans 


Age  Groups  (in  1990): 

2.828 

0-5  years 

46% 

6-11  years 

41% 

12  -  17  years 

13% 

vs.  4.251 

46% 

45% 

9% 
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1987                            Significant  Changes  in  the  Consumer  Profile  1996 

Children  not  in  Placement 

Children  not  in  Placement:               29,473                          vs.  29,943 

Ethnicity/ Race: 

white  (*)                                              67%  53% 

black  (**)                                            15%  18% 

Hispanic                                              11%  20% 

Other                                                     7%  9% 

(*)  =  includes  Portuguese,  (**)  =  includes  Cape  Verdeans 


Age  Groups: 

0-    5  years  28%  34% 

6- 11  years  38%  34% 

12 -17  years  34%  33% 

Initial  Contact  (Reason  for  case  opening): 

Supported  5 1 A  Report  60%  74% 

Voluntary  Request  29%  1 1  % 

CHINS  Referral  5%  10% 

Other  6%  6% 
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APPENDIX 
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Table  A1.  Consumers  and  Families  in  Caseload 


Consumers 

Families 

June  '81 

57,145 

22,413 

June  '82 

60,809 

20,773 

June  '83 

61,786 

22,452 

June  '84 

73,111 

25,816 

June  '85 

75,935 

26,671 

June  '86 

74,769 

25,035 

June  '87 

66,016 

21,208 

June  '88 

67,658 

21,821 

June  '89 

70,052 

22,442 

June  '90 

80,090 

24,946 

June  '91 

81,975 

25,994 

June  '92 

72,128 

22,570 

June  '93 

72,340 

22,133 

June  '94 

72,879 

21,975 

June  '95 

73,032 

21,885 

June  '96 

72,638 

21,456 

Table  A2.  Children  with  Supported  Investigations 

of  Maltreatment 

Children 

FY'81  N/A 

FY*82  N/A 

FT83  12,730 

FT84  14,566 

FT85  17,830 

FT86  18,295 

FY'87  17,403 

FV88  18,297 

FT89  20,372 

FT90  25,460 

FV91  29,752 

FT92  26,039 

FT93  23,815 

FY'94  24,660 

FT95  27,055 

FV96  26,198 
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Table  A3.  Consumers  in  Placement 


Under  18  Yrs 


18  Yrs  and  Older 


June  '81 
June  '82 
June  '83 
June  '84 
June  '85 
June  '86 
June  '87 
June  '88 
June  '89 
June  '90 
June  '91 
June  '92 
June  '93 
June  '94 
June  '95 
June  '96 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
7,024 
7,779 
8,041 
8,089 
8,661 
9,544 
10,998 
12,392 
12,379 
12,763 
13,194 
13,302 
12,736 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
1,555 
1,424 
1,071 
875 
769 
740 
854 
874 
867 
807 
683 
609 
642 


Table  A4. 

Consumers  in  Foster  and  Community  Residential  Care 

Foster  Care 

Foster  Care  with 

Community 

(Unrelated  Home) 

(Relatives) 

Residential 

June  '81 

6,213 

1,763 

1,570 

June  '82 

5,429 

1,270 

1,480 

June  '83 

5,504 

768 

1,406 

June  '84 

5,512 

745 

1,492 

June  '85 

5,549 

1,153 

1,492 

June  '86 

5,160 

1,501 

1,371 

June  '87 

5,330 

1,383 

1,320 

June  '88 

5,643 

1,417 

1,616 

June  '89 

6,182 

1,695 

1,661 

June  '90 

7,130 

2,230 

1,628 

June  '91 

7,762 

2,751 

1,778 

June  '92 

7,820 

2,821 

1,662 

June  '93 

7,751 

2,577 

1,665 

June  '94 

7,989 

2,500 

1,701 

June  '95 

7,957 

2,487 

1,635 

June  '96 

7,570 

2,240 

1,765 
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Table  A5.  Age  of  Children  in  Placement  (July  1987  - 1996) 


Age  (yrs) 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

<1 

236 

329 

405 

524 

538 

429 

442 

426 

473 

368 

1 

349 

416 

534 

675 

812 

766 

615 

691 

686 

609 

2 

392 

429 

528 

726 

802 

847 

838 

722 

758 

640 

3 

376 

414 

502 

642 

784 

814 

868 

857 

757 

708 

4 

404 

450 

477 

586 

701 

724 

817 

909 

811 

668 

5 

377 

427 

486 

565 

652 

700 

694 

805 

844 

750 

6 

362 

423 

495 

563 

603 

626 

672 

731 

748 

758 

7 

372 

404 

454 

539 

575 

589 

605 

677 

674 

681 

8 

351 

387 

453 

510 

577 

560 

555 

602 

636 

659 

9 

348 

359 

433 

496 

539 

549 

544 

564 

580 

571 

10 

301 

361 

380 

499 

555 

520 

514 

538 

560 

537 

11 

348 

337 

417 

444 

535 

547 

532 

523 

566 

545 

12 

384 

402 

405 

473 

537 

569 

579 

535 

577 

608 

13 

518 

521 

501 

542 

666 

652 

724 

740 

687 

714 

14 

612 

654 

666 

724 

781 

827 

823 

889 

873 

868 

15 

788 

778 

809 

860 

975 

874 

1,006 

964 

1,022 

995 

16 

849 

814 

823 

922 

959 

939 

985 

1,040 

979 

1,003 

17 

711 

685 

652 

711 

806 

779 

764 

764 

825 

781 

Total 

8,078 

8,590 

9,420 

11,001 

12,397 

12,311 

12,577 

12,977 

13,056 

12,463 

Table  A6.  Age  of  Children  in  Foster/Pre-Adoptive  Homes  (July  1987  - 1996) 


Age  (yrs) 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

<1 

285 

302 

400 

518 

535 

420 

438 

421 

465 

364 

1 

346 

395 

528 

670 

806 

762 

613 

684 

682 

603 

2 

401 

408 

524 

720 

796 

844 

835 

720 

754 

638 

3 

371 

394 

501 

636 

780 

809 

866 

854 

755 

705 

4 

406 

420 

475 

586 

696 

721 

813 

906 

807 

662 

5 

367 

395 

474 

561 

648 

695 

683 

798 

840 

735 

6 

369 

383 

475 

550 

582 

614 

662 

713 

720 

740 

7 

338 

367 

423 

518 

556 

560 

583 

647 

642 

644 

8 

300 

326 

422 

472 

532 

527 

508 

563 

596 

606 

9 

290 

289 

375 

448 

467 

485 

494 

506 

523 

513 

10 

240 

279 

310 

430 

495 

437 

445 

465 

484 

466 

11 

264 

248 

330 

363 

450 

474 

437 

445 

474 

452 

12 

292 

275 

288 

340 

408 

446 

465 

399 

458 

459 

13 

370 

342 

319 

356 

448 

443 

530 

517 

463 

493 

14 

415 

373 

430 

449 

501 

520 

525 

583 

540 

524 

15 

449 

457 

460 

506 

581 

552 

621 

569 

620 

548 

16 

469 

515 

519 

550 

559 

591 

593 

638 

584 

552 

17 

357 

408 

392 

437 

494 

467 

447 

468 

495 

446 

Total 

6,329 

6,576 

7,645 

9,110 

10,334 

10,367 

10,558 

10,896 

10,902 

10,150 
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Table  A7.  Age  of  Children  in  Placement  by  DSS  Region  as  of  July  1996 


Age  (yrs) 

West 

Central 

Northeast 

Metro 

Southeast 

Boston 

CO. 

Total 

<1 

53 

38 

72 

31 

74 

96 

4 

368 

1 

109 

72 

110 

60 

108 

137 

13 

609 

2 

128 

68 

108 

62 

121 

140 

13 

640 

3 

142 

71 

119 

72 

124 

150 

30 

708 

4 

134 

76 

110 

60 

133 

119 

36 

668 

5 

145 

91 

118 

76 

129 

143 

48 

750 

6 

152 

86 

108 

72 

138 

142 

60 

758 

7 

137 

66 

115 

61 

126 

134 

42 

681 

8 

113 

72 

94 

75 

112 

145 

48 

659 

9 

111 

56 

85 

53 

111 

115 

40 

571 

10 

106 

53 

74 

47 

104 

115 

38 

537 

11 

117 

58 

91 

43 

91 

114 

31 

545 

12 

122 

50 

113 

56 

108 

138 

21 

608 

13 

136 

89 

107 

83 

151 

128 

20 

714 

14 

163 

117 

154 

109 

138 

176 

11 

868 

15 

197 

101 

163 

128 

205 

194 

7 

995 

16 

211 

154 

146 

121 

180 

185 

6 

1,003 

17 

147 

105 

112 

101 

151 

157 

8 

781 

Total 

2,423 

1,423 

1,999 

1,310 

2,304 

2,528 

476 

12,463 
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